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wakw ICK COLLEGE FOR YOU NG 
A Ae 79, WARWICK SQUARE, BELGRAVE 


Patron. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD EBURY. 
Vick-PaTRONs. 
THE LORD CHARLES RUSSELL, Eccleston Square. 
SIR J. EMERSON TENNENT, K.H., &c., 66, Warwick 
Square. 
LADY PRINCIPAL, 
MRS. BLANCHARD, assisted by competent Governesses. 


VisitinG MINISTER. 
THE REY. R. MALONE, M.A., Incumbent of St. Matthew s. 
PROFESSORS. 
Scripture History ........The Rev. R. Maone, M.A. 
Ancient & Modern History The Rev. Prof. Cuaistmas, M.A., 
P.R.S. 


F.R.S. 
English Language and Lit. The Rev. H. A. Dixon, M.A., 
F.R.S 


-R.S.L. 

Nat. and App. Sciences ....The Rev. F, F. StatuHam, M.A., 
.G.8. 

Latin Language and Lit. ..J. J. Barton, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. 
French ditto ditto ....Mons. Tourrer. 
Italian ditto ditto ....Signor Brace. 
German ditto ditto ....Herr Mast. 
Music (Piano) ............W. H. Houses, Esq. 

» (Harp) ctteeeeceeeeds B. CHATTErTon, Esq. 

» (Singing) ..........Signor F. LaBiacue. 

Hours of Attendance, from Nine till Four. 

This Establishment is intended to supply a want long felt 
in this neighbourhood by Parents desirous of obtaining for 
their Daugiters the advantages of a sound and accomplished 
Education, at 2 moderate expense. 

The course of stvdy includes the Holy Scriptures, English 
Grammar, Composition and Literature, Physical and Political 
Geography, History (Ancient and Modern), Natural History 
and Philosophy, Elementary and Model Drawing, and the 
Latin, French, German, and Italian Languages. 

The various Classes are under the direction of abie and 
eminent Professors. The Fee is £2 2s. per Term, each Class. 

Individual Instruction in Instrumental Music, £5 5s. and 
£3 3s. per Term ; Singing, £5 5s., £4 4s.,and £3 3s. per 
Term; Dancing and Calisthenics, £i 4s. and £2 2s.; 
and Painting, in various styles, for advanced Puy 
per Term 

A Class under the direction of Mrs. Braxcnarp and the 
resident Governesses is open for Junior Pupils :— 

Above 12 years of age ........ 6 guineas per Term. 
Under 12 ” 

A limited number of Resident Pupils received : — 

Above 12 years of age........ 60 guineas per annum. 
Under 12 a cocccece O Po 

These fees include all branches of English, Pot: and 

Music, by the Resident Governesses. 











coccceee O . o 





EXtRas. 
Laundress ..ccccececesses - 6 guineas per annum. 
Seat at Church .........+.. 1 oe - 
Use of Piano wccscccsccecee 2 é - 


Singing is taught by Signor and Madame F. Lasiacne; 
Dancing by Madame Micnav Davis and W. A. DELFERKIER, 
Esq. ; Drawing by Madame VAN FowiNkKeEL; Riding by Mr. 
BLACKMAN. 

lf preferred, Resident Pupils, received at 100 guineas per 
annum, which fee would inc!ude the extras and lessons from 
all the Professors, with the exception of Signor and Madame 
Lablache, J. 1. Chatterton, Esq., Madame Michau Davis, 
and Mr. Blackman; lessons by either of these might, how- 
ever, be substituted for those of W. H. Holme Esq. 

Courses of lectures (usuaily illustrated) are delivered on 
Scientific, Philosophical, and Historical subjects, in each 
Term, by eminent Professors. 
arrangements will be on the plan of a refined 
and well-rezulated home, the strictest attention to health 
will be paid, and it will be the anxious care of the Lady 
Principal to see that the religious instruction, and the various 
branches of study comprehended in a complet e course of 
female education, are earnestly and efficiently carried out. 

Each yo Lady is requested to bring di T napkins, 
sheets and tow silver forks and spoons, for her own use ; 
which will be returned on leaving the College. 

The year is divided into Three Terms; namely, Lent, 
Easter, and Michaelmas. Lent Term begins January 21st, 
and ends April 20th. Easter Term begins April 2Ist, and 
ends July 3lst. Michaelmas Term begins Octeber Ist, and 
ends December 21st. 

The Vacations are from the end of July to the 30th of 
September ; from the 21st of December to the 21st of : 
and from the day before Good Friday to the end of Easter 
week. 

Fees to be paid each Term in advance, and notice of one 
Term to be given previously to removal. No reduction made 
for occasional absence. References exchanged. 































ME. - WALLIS'S WEST-END FEX- 
HIB ul of high class modern PAINTINGS is 
NOW OPEN, with many important additions, at the HAY- 

MARKE’ iT GALLERY, next door to the Theatre. Admis- 

; Catalogues, €d. Open from Nine till Six. 












| Modern Lit 


Rexxar ENGLISH OPERA, 
L COVENT GARDEN. 


the Management of Miss Lovursa Pywe and 
Mr. W. Harrison. 

Last three extra nights, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, the BENEFIT of MISS LOUISA PY NE, Manageress. 

in compliance with the wishes of their Patrons, the Ma- 
nagement have arranged for the Opera of *Lurline” to 
commence at a quarter-past Eight each evening. 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 26th, 27th, 
and 28th, the Performances to commence at Seven with 
Henry Leslie's Operetta of ROMANCE, or DICK TURPIN. 
Messrs. St. Albyn, and G. Honey; Misses Thirlwall and F. 
Cruise. At a quarter-past Eight, Vincent Wallace's great 
Opera of LURLINE. Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Har- 
rison. Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 

Stage Manager, Mr. Epwarp Stiriixc; Acting Manager, 
Mr. Epwarp Murray. 

Doors open at Half-past Six. Stalls, 7s.; Private Boxes, 
to hold four persons, from 10s. 6d. apw: ards; Dress Circles, 
5s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Amphitheatre, Is. 


ROxAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
MISS LOUISA PYNE respectfully intimates to the No- 
bility, Gentry, and Public (her Patrons), that her BENEFIT 
will take place on W EI DNESDAY NEXT, March the 28th. 


qr. JAMES’S HALL.—NEW  PHIL- 
u HARMONIC CONCER’ TS.— Director, Dr. Wrpr. 
—Ninth Season. The dates of the Five Grand Vocal and 
age eer Conceris are fixed for Monday Evenings, March 
19, April 16, May 14, June 11. The Public Rehearsals on 
Saturday afternoons, Feb. 18, March 17, April 14, May 12, June 
9. The subscription is £2 2s, for a Sofa Stall for the series ; 
Unreserved Seats, £1 1s, the series. The Orchestra will be 
on the same grand scale as last season, and will consist of 
nearly 300 performers. The following eminent artistes ap- 
peared last season, many of whom, with others who may 
arrive in London, will be aged :—Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Mme. Castellan, Mme. Hayes, Mine. Rudersdorff, Mme. 
Bishop, Miss Dolby, Mme. Caradori, &c.; Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Herr Reichart, Sig. Belletti, Herr Formes, Mr. Weiss, Mr. 
Santley, &c.; also, as Pianists, Miss Arabella Goddard, 
Mme. Pleyel, Mme. Clara Schuman, Mr. ©. Halle, Herr 
Rubinstein, Mr. Barnet; as Violinists, Herr Joachim, Herr 
Wieniawski, Sig. Sivori, &c. 

Single Tickets, Stalls, 10s, 6d.; Balcony, reserved, 7s. and 
5s.; can be obtained at the Ticket-office, St. James's Hall ; 
at Messrs. Cramer and Co.'s, 201, Regent Street; at Messrs. 
Chappell and Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street; and at Messrs, 
Keith, Prowse, and Co.'s, 48, Cheapside. 

N.B. At the Second Concert, March 19th, will be performed 
Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony, and Miss Arabella Goddard 
will play Mozart's Piar . forte Concerto in E flat 

w. RAE FF NICHOLLS 


QT. M ARTINS HALL.—H ANDEL'S 
Le MESSIAH, Tuesday, April 3, at 8, under the direction of 
Mr. JOWUN HULLAH. Principal Vocalist#—Miss Banks, 
Miss Fanny Rowland, Miss Palmer; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Lewis Thomas. Tickets, 1s., 2s. 6d.; stalls, 5s. 


IRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ig ead = is OPEN DAILY, from 
Ten till Five. Adinission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
GEORGE NIC OL, Secretary. 
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jatnigpnmte 
The following LECTURES will be detivered 
sent (Lent) Term, 1£60:-- 
February lith. 
The Rev. Prof. Caxistuas, M.A., F.R.S.— Theories of Light 
and Colours, with Experiments. 
February 21st. 
W. T. Iirr, Esq., M.D.—The Book of Nature--The Sea- 
sons—what they show, and what they teach. 
February 28th. 
The Rey. Prof. Cartstuas, M.A., 
Combustion, with Experiments. 
March 13th. : 
Frep. ARNOLD, Esq., Ch. Ch., Oxon.—Charles Y. and his 
Time. 


during the pre- 


F.R.S.— Theories of 


March 27th. 


The Rev. Il. C. Hzusrxonn, B.A.—The Tendencies of | 





The Lectures will comménce precisely at Eight, P.M. 


HE “LITERARY GAZETTE.” New 
Series; commencing January 6,1860. Thie 
Periodical, established in the year 1816, has become 
the property of a body of gentlemen who purpose 
devoting a considerable capital to its enlargement 
and improvement. Arrangements have been made 
with some of the most eminent writers in the country 
to secure their services in the Literary, Artistic, 
Musical, and Scientifie Departments. 

It will be the desire of the Conductors to give 
early Notices of all important Books ; these will be 
thoroughly impartial, and will be in length propor- 
tioned to the character and extent of the 
themselves. 


works 


New Music, new Dramas, new Scientific Dis- 
coveries and Theories, will be passed in review with 
as little delay as possible; and every effort will be 
made to render this oldest of our Literary Periodi- 
cals worthy the attention and confidence of the 
Public. 

Every week a portion of the “ Gazetie” wil! be 
devoted to book buyers and book readers, and all 
the chief Literary productious of the week will be 
so far noticed as to guide those who may be secking 
Sor information of this kind. It is not intended 
that these slight Notices shall preclude subseq 
and longer Reviews. All important Ecclesiastica? 
information will be laid from time to time before 
the reader. 

Arrangements have been made with Correspou- 
dents in Paris, Madrid, and Vienna; and nothing 
of interest in the Literary and Artistic circles ia 
those cities will remain without notice. 

From the first week in January, 1860, the 
“ Literary Gazette” has been permanently en- 
larged; and as the material intended to be bound 
up will bé separately paged, it is believed that the 
volumes will not reach an ineonvenient bulk. 

Subscribers of one pound, paid in advance, wilt 
be entitled to receive the “ Gazette,” post free, from 
the office, for one year from the time of subscription. 
Post Office Orders may be drawn in favour of 
J. W. Jones, and made payable at the Money Order 
Office in Fleet Street. 


a ces: 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 


VC. ADE MY OF FINE ARTS.—ROYAL 
we MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. — NOTICE TO 
ARTISTS. The Council of the Royal Institution having 
placed in the hands of the Council of the Academy a!l the 
details connected with the Collection and Hanging of the 
various Works of Art which may be sent for Exhibition, in- 
tending Contributors are informed that the EXHIBITION 
of MODERN PICTURES (Oil and Water), SCULPTURE 
and ARCHITECTURE, will OPEN as soon as practicable 
after the Closing of the Roral Academy; and all Works of 
Art must ‘be sent so as to arrive not Jater than the 17th of 
August, after which no Picture can be received. Pictures, 
&e. from Lendon, will be forwarded by Mr. Joseph Green, 
14, Charies Street, Middlesex Hospital, if delivered to him 
before the 30th of July, and by Artists who have received the 
Academy Circular; from other places, Artists who have 
also received such Cireular are requested to send by the 
most convenient and least expensive conveyance. Works 
sent by other parties must be carriage paid. 

J. LAMONT BRODIE. Lon. Sec. 
Academy of Fine Arts, Royal Institution, 
Manchester, March ith, 1860. 























WILL CLOSE ON THE THIRTY-FIRST INSTANT. 


YHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.—The 

SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the PFO- 

TOGRAPHIC SOCIETY of LONDON is now CPIN 

| DAILY, at the Gallery, No. 5, Pall Mall East; also in tle 
evening, from 7 to 10, except on Saturdays. 
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Rorar ACADEMY OF ARTS.— 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS, 
All Works of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, or En- 
ving, intended for the ensuing EXHIBITION at the 
OYAL ACADEMY, must be sent in on Monday. the 9th, 
or Tuesday, the 10th of April next, after which time no 
Work can possibly be received, nor can any Works be received 
which have already been publicly exhibited. 
FRAMES.—All Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt 


frames. Oil Paintings under glass, and Drawings with wide | 


margins, are inadmissable. Excessive breadth in Frames, 
as well as projecting mouldings, may prevent Pictures ob- 
taining the situation they otherwise merit. The other Regu- 
lations necessary to be observed may be obtained at the 
Royal Academy. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 
Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhi- 
bition, but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable 
in any case of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the 
carriage of any package. 
The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communi- 
cated to the Secretary. 


RT UNION OF LONDON. — SUB- 
SCRIPTION ONE GUINEA.—Prizeholders select 
from the Public Exhibitions. Every Subscriber has a chance 
of a valuable Prize, and, in addition, receives a Volume of 
Thirty Engravings, by W. J. LINTON, from celebrated 
pictures by British Artists, together with an impression of a 
Plate by F. Hox, after J. J. JExxuys, entitled * Come 
Along,” now ready for delivery. Subscription Lists close 
3ist imstant. 











GEORGE GOODWIN,) Honorary 
LEWIS POCOCK, _ } Secretaries. 
444, West Strand, March, 1860. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 
URIOUS STORIED TRADITIONS OF 
SCOTTISH LIFE. By Atexanpver LericutTox, Editor 
and one of the Authors of * The Border Tales.” 
Edinburgh: Witi1aM P. Nooo, 2, St. David's Street. 
London: Smopxrx, MaRsHALL, and Co. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR APRIL. 
i} ICHELET’S HISTORY of the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, from its earliest indications, to the 
flight of the King in 1791. Translated by C. Cocks. New 
Edition, with General Index and Frontispiece. (646 pages.) 
Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 
Hewey G. Bouy, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 











BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR APRIL. 
Oe -MARS; OR, A CONSPIRACY 
UNDER LOUIS XIIL. An Historical Romance. By 
Count ALrrep De Vieny, cf the French Academy. Trans- 

lated by Witi1amM Hazuitt, Esq. Post 8vo, bds. 23. 
Henry G. Bouy, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





OLDEN TALES by the “ Author of Mary Powell.” 
Cheap Edition, this day, price 2s. 6d. in boards. 


HE COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD 
OSBORNE, Citizen and Clothworker, of London. 


Also 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE, uniform. 
In preparation, 

DEBORAH'S DIARY, 
OLD CHELSEA BUN HOUSE. 

Artuce Hatt, Vintve, & Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 
THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS. 

Now ready, price 1s, 
The Paper that was read before a Medical Audience at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, 


N THE COMPARATIVE PROPER- 

TIES OF HUMAN AND ANIMAL MILKS, &c. 

(A Remonstrance addressed to Medical Men and Mothers.) 
With a short Account of the Proceedings. 

London: Published by Jonny Cuvurcuitt, New Burlington 
Street W.; sold also by L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W.; W. 
TweEepie, 337, Strand, W.C.; and at Brighton by R. For- 
THorr, Royal Library, North Street; W. Srupsox, King’s 
Road. 











AUCKLAND IN 1860. 
HAND-BOOK FOR EMIGRANTS: 
containing the most recent and authentic information 

regarding Auckland, the Capital of the Colony of New Zea- 
land ; with particulars of the Free Grants of Land, &c.; with 
an Illustration of the Town of Auckland in 1860. Price 
Fivepence ; Post-free, Sixpence. 

London: F. AtGar (Australian and New Zealand Gazette 
Office), 11, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 
will contain the First Part of a New Work, entitled 
“GRYLL GRANGE,” by the Author of “ Headlong Hall’, 
London: Joun W. Parker & Sox, West Strand, W.C. 
YOVERNMENT UPON FIRST 
PRINCIPLES. Illustrated Anologically, Historically, 
and Statistically. By Jxo. Grossuiru. All Denominations 
of Modern and Ancient Constitutions carefully examined. 
Statesmen and lovers of just and intelligent Progress will 
find in it a Compilation of Remarkable Facts and Monetary 
Calculations essentially connected with this day. 4 
Pireg & Co., Paternoster Row. 














13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


| 
| HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| The LIFE and TIMES of GEORGE 

DUKE of BUCKINGHAM. From Original and Authentic 
Sources. By MRS. THOMSON, Author of “ The Life of 
the Duchess of Marlborough,” &c. 3 vols. with Portrait, 
31s 6d, (This Day.) 


HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY IV., King 
of France and Navarre. From numerous Original Sources. 
By MISS FREER, Author of “ The Lives of Marguerite 
@ Angouleme, Elizabeth de Valois, Henry III.,” &c. 2 vols. 
Portraits, 21s. boand. 

“ The public will thank Miss Freer most heartily for these 
delightful volumes. In her particular line she is the best 
historian of her day.”—Chronicle. 

“ Various circumst: bine to make us regard the 
Life of Henry IV. as one of the most attractive in the wide 
range of biography. The checquered nature of his career 
from childhood to manhood, the perils that environed him in 
a court hostile to his religion and race, his unfortunate mar- 
riage, his personal bravery, his skill as a commander—these 
and many other characteristics that will suggest themselves 
to our readers, cause us to hail Miss Freer’s new work as a 
welcome addition to our stock of books.”— Critic. 

“We know no works of this kind, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Macaulay’s history, which are more pleasant read- 
ing than the chronicle-histories of Miss Freer. The charm 
of the style and manner, and the accuracy of the details, 
combine to render her works a valuable addition to our 
literary treasures.”—John Bull. 


TRAVELS in EASTERN AFRICA, with the 
Narrative of a Residence in MOZAMBIQUE. By LYONS 
M‘LEOD, Esq., F.R.G.S., &e., late British Consul at 
Mozambique. 2 vols. with Map and Illustrations, 21s. 

“ There can be no question as to the valnecf these volumes. 
They furnish in an interesting and readable form an immense 
amount of information, and are, next to the work of Dr. 
Livingstone, the best authority on the subject of which they 
treat. ‘hey cannot fail to achieve a popularity only second 
to that book.”— Herald. 


Cheap Edition of A LIFE for a LIFE. By the 
the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” Kc. Revised, 
with a Preface, price 5s. bound and illustrated. Forming 
the Ninth Volume of Hurst and Biackett’s Standard 
Library. 

“In ‘A Life for a Life’ the Author is fortunate in a good 
subject, and she has produced a work of strong effect.”— 
Atheneum. 

“ One of the best of the author’s works. It is a book we 
should like every member of every family in England to 
read.” — Herald. 


A REVIEW of the CRIMEAN WAR. By Lieut.- 
Col. JOHN ADYE, C.B., late Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Royal Artillery. 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 

“ We recommend Colonel Adye’s interesting narrative as 
an honest and faithful account of the Crimean campaign.”— 
Chronicle. 

LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 
1860. Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty and 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort ; and Corrected throughout by 
the Nobility. 29th Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo., with the 
Anns beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt 
edges, 31s. 6d. 

‘The standard work on the subject.”—Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. 

“ A most useful publication.”—T7imes. 


PICTURES of SPORTING LIFE and CHARAC- 


TER. By Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols. with 
Illustrations, 21s. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


The MAN of the PEOPLE. By WILLIAM 

HOWITT. 3 vols. 

“This is a remarkable book, which refers to eventful 
times, and brings prominently before us some important 
persons who belong to fact, though they here mace the scrik- 
ing pages of fiction. The work is§ one which, in its varied 
descriptions and vivid pictures, will not fail to make a power- 
ful impression on the minds of its readers.”—Sun. 

“ Mr. Howitt’s subject has been happily chosen. It is pour- 
trayed with vividness and truth. The interest of the story 
is strong and sustained.”—Spectator. 

“*The Man of the People’ is certainly the most important 
novel of the season. It will reward the reader’s attention 
from the first page to the last.”—Obserrer. 

“ A novel which must be admitted into the foremost rank 
of our political romances.”— Leader. 


WOMAN’S TEMPTATION. Edited by the Hon. 
Mrs. RALPH DUTTON. 3 vols. 
“ Such is my name, and such my tale, 
Confessor.—To thy secret ear 
I breathe the sorrows I bewail, 
And thank thee for the generous tear.” 


The LITTLE BEAUTY. By Mrs. GREY, 


Author of “ The Gambler’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 
“*The Little Beauty’ does credit te Mrs. Grey’s reputation. 
The plot is carried out with much artistic skill, and the 





gradual development of the characters of the various per- | 
| 











sonages is most masterly depicted.”—Jost. 
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Hurst and Blackett’s Pubilcations—continued. 





The VOYAGE of the LADY. By the Author of 

“ The Three Paths.” 2 vols. 

“ A deeply interesting novel. Itis most intelligent, clever, 
and exciting, and abounds with touches of pathos.”—AMes- 
senger. 

“Its interest never flags, whilst its descriptions abound in 
both pathos and humour.”— Chronicle. 

“ One of the most attractive and agreeable productions of 
its class published this season.” —Odbserver. 


LUCY CROFTON. By the Author of ‘‘Marga- 


ret Maitland,” 1 vol. 
STRETTON of RINGWOOD CHACE. 3 vols. 


(Next week.) 





HE CHRISTMAS WEEK, A CHRIST- 
MAS STORY. By the Rev. Henry Curistmas, MLA, 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Edinburgh: Biack and Co. 

“ This is a charming little story, of which the groundwork 
is the picture of a curate’s Christmas. The troubles ofa poor 
simple-hearted curate, the Rev. Samuel Tuquall, who works 
for an absent rector, are defined with manifest truth, and 
with a sense of hearty sympathy. Poverty, nakedly repre- 
sented, does not lessen the dignity of the good man, who, 
during one Christmas week, is plunged into despair by a 
dismissal, but of course made, at the end of it, as happy and 
prosperous as it befits the hero of a Christmas tale to be. It 
would be well for the labourers in the church if Professor 
Christmas had the making of their Christmases. This little 
volume has an earnest meaning of its own. It has been 
written with a full knowledge of the various phases of 
clerical life that it paints, and it will win for itself a very 
cordial reception from the public.”—Ezraminer, Dec. 24th. 


“ Success has attended the attempt to blend moral teaching 
with amusing reading.”—Jilustrated London News. 

“The Christmas book of Mr. Christmas thongh the 
theme is old, has a pleasant mark of Christmas time in its 
charities of feeling, and in its crisp and brisk literary style.” 
—Atheneum. 


“The sibillating title of this overwhelming irruption of 
‘Christmas’ is significant of the hiss with which the book 
will be perused. Some writers have the untoward accom- 
plishment of spoiling what they pilfer, and of obliterating 
the teauties of an original they appropriate, but cannot 
comprehend. Some years ago a German tale of a village 
pastor’s sufferings was translated with much popularity, and 
we have it now cooked up by the Rey. Professor, witha 
careful dilution of every noble thought, elevated sentiment, 
or striking observation. Like a delicate fabric, submitted to 
an awkward laundress, the brilliant colours of the original 
become washed out, and substituted by the soap and froth 
characteristic of the penny-a-liner. The audacity of the 
plagiarism excites our amazement, the debility of the style, 
our pity, and the turpitude of the literary larceny is 
exaggerated by the unskilfulness of the application. This 
latter circumstance, however, though it deteriorates the 
model story, renders the work of the critic easy, since in the 
heterogeneous mediey, whatever remains of noble and 
elevated sentiment belongs, of course, to the spirit of the 
original, while what is mean, flashy, and puerile, is 
evidently the copyist’s own.”—Court Circular. [This 
print must not be confounded with the Court Journal.] 


It will be a sufficient reply to this, to state that no such 
book exists, either in the German or in any translation, as 
that which the reviewer describes, The assertion is without 
any foundation, save in his own invention. 


“We are glad to be able to say that Mr. Christmas 
practises what he preaches.”—Critic. 

“This is a little velume, but big with interest. It has 
seldom been our lot to peruse a story that has so completeiy 
absorbed our deepest sympathy. It is so full of the most 
touching incidents, told by a master pen, that we earnestly 
recommend its perusal to our friends, especially to our young 
friends, whose tenderest emotions it is sure to call forth in 
such a manner as to make them happier and better.”—Ciril 
Service Gazette. 

“Had ‘this volume reached us earlier, we should have 
spoken of its merits at the time when they were most 
intended to be made known; but, even though that time 
has passed, we cannot refrain from giving it the meed of 
praise which it deserves—both for its object and the manner 
in which that object has been carried out.”—Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger. 

“The tale is life-like, charming, and full of a cheerful 
philosophy. The style, though simple, is scholarly, and it is 
easy to see through the quiet humour with which it is over- 
laid, that in many instances there was no want of power to 
apply the lash to certainhuman weaknesses and pretensions, 
where nothing has been sought beyond raising a hearty 
laugh.”— Naval and Military Gazette. 





war WILL THIS COST TO PRINT 

is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained on application 
to RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
R. B. is enabled to execute every description of PRINTING 
on very advantaggous terms, his office being furnished with 
a large and choice assortment of TYPES, STEAM PRINT- 
ING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and other PRESSES, and 
every modern improvement in the Printing Art. A SPECI- 
MEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors sent, 
on application, by 


RicHARD Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 
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ON THE Ist OF MAY, 

Will be commenced, in Monthly Numbers, broad imperial 
octavo, each Number containing Four Coloured Plates, 
with Descriptive Letter-press, price 2s. 6d., a New Periodi- 
cal, entitled 


HE FLORAL MAGAZINE: comprising 
FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF POPULAR 
GARDEN FLOWERS. 
BY 
THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., F.H.S., 
Secretary to the Floral Committee of the Horticultural 
Society. 
THE DRAWINGS BY 

WALTER FITCH, F.LS., 
Artist of Sir W. J. Hooker's * Curtis's Botanical Magazine." 


The “ Frorat Macazrxe™ has been projected to supply 
the long-felt want of some independent periodical, of a po- 
pular character, devoted to the Illustration of the many New 
Varieties of choice Flowers which are being continually pro- 
duced by the skill of modern cultivators, 

The Plates will be executed by Mr. WaLter Fitcn, who 
has been so long and so favourably known as the Artist of 
“ Curtis's Botanical Magazine,” and of other botanical pub- 
lications emanating from Kew. The selections of subjects, 
and the descriptions, will be by the Secretary of the Floral 
Committee of the Horticultural Society. 

“ Curtis's BoTaANtcaL MaGazixe ™ will continue to repre- 
sent the scientific department of Garden Botany, under the 
superintendence of the Director of the Royal Gardens of 
Kew. The “ Frorat MaGazixe™ will be devoted to meri- 
torious varieties of such introduced Plants as are of popular 
character, and likely to become established favourites in the 
Garden, Hothouse, or Conservatory. 


=ondon: Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 


HE NATIONAL MAGAZINE FOR 
APRIL, price One Shitting, contains:—The Right 
Hon. W. Gladstone; A Parliamentary Sketch, by J. Ewing 
Ritchie—The Shadow in the House, by John Saunde rs, Esq., 
author of “ Love’s Marty rdom”—Sundown, by Edward Cop- 
ping— Down Stockport Way—The Monotony of Civilization 
-The Bondage of the Bakehouse, &c. The plates are, 
The Crucifixion—The Herdsman of the Atlas (Linton)—The 
Sleep of Argyle—Waller’s Oak. The half-yearly volume, 
handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d., wili be ready for delivery 
with the Magazines. London: W. Kent & Co. 


HE ILLUSTRATED INDEX of BRITISH 


. SHELLS; containing all the recognised species, in One 








an advantage on direct application) at No. 32, GREAT 
RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, to which house Mr. 
6. B. SOWERBY has removed his Natural History Agency 
Offices, for the Sale on Commission, or preparation for Aue- 
tion, of Shells, Minerals, Fossils, Collections, and Books. 

Selections from Three Valuable Cabinets of Shells now on 
sale daily. 


Volume, price 30s. extra cloth gilt, is now publishes d (with lA 
| 
| 








This day, octavo, six shillings, 
YOTES of LECTURES on the NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Grorcet Wenster, M.A., Chan- 
cellor of Cork, and Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. 
London: Joun W Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





This day, Octavo, 19s. 6d. 
ES SAYS AND REVIEWS. 
CONTENTS, 

The Education of the World. 
D.D., Head Master of Rugby School. 

Bunsen’s Biblical Researches. By Rowland 
Williams, D.D., Vice-Principal, Lampeter College. 

On the Study of the Evidences of Christianity. 
By Baden Powell, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of 
Geometry, Oxford. 

Seances Historiques de Geneve—The N 
Church. By H. B. Wilson, B.D., 


3y F. Temple, 


National 
Vicar of Great 


Staughton. 
On the Mosaic Cosmogony. By C. W. Good- 
win, M.A. 


Tendencies of Religious Thought in England, 
1688—1750. By Mark Pattison, M.A. 
On the Interpretation of Scripture. 
jamin Jowett, M.A., 
London: Jouy W. Parker and Sox, 


By Ben- 
Regius Professor of Greek, Oxford. 
West Strand. 


Third Edition, with Additions, 10s, 6d. 
MAsOR HODSON’S 
OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE IN INDIA. Edited by 
his Brother, the Rev. GEORGE H, ITODSON, M.A. 
London: Jounxn W. Parker and Sox, West 





Strand. 





The Second Edition of a New Series, Two oy: 14s... 


RIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


Lately published, a New Edition. Two Vols., %s., of 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


TWELVE YEARS 


First Series. 


| MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 


| No. VI. (for APRIL 1860) will be ready on Wednesday, March 28th. Price One Shilling. 


| CONTENTS. 


1.—The Revision of the Prayer Book. By the Rev. F. D. MAURICE. 
I1.—Requiescat in Pace. By R. Moxcxtoy MILNEs, M.P. 
IIL—Some Recollections of of an Old Street. 
1V.—Budda and Buddhism. By E. Vansirtart NEALE. 
V.—A Hedge-Side Poet. By the Author of “ John Halifax.” 
VL—Tom Brown at Oxford ; ( *hapters 14, 15, 16, By the Author of “Tom Brown's School Days.” 
VIL—The Sleep of the Hyacinth; an Egyptian Poem; Parts 1, 2, and 3. By the late Dr. GrorGe WILsoy. 
VIIL—The Decay and Preservation of Stone. By Professor ANsTED, F.R.S. 
YX.—An English Painter's Tomb. By C. A. Cotiiys. 
X.—Britain's Duty to Italy. By THomas HvGHEs. 


&= Volume I. will be published on April 2, handsomely Bound in Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN AND Co., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway Stations. 





MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR MARCH 


I. 


HOW WE SPENT THE AUTUMN OF 1859. 


By the Authors of “ THE TIMELY RETREAT.” Post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


Il. 
THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF SIR CHARLES BELL. 
3y Dr. PICHOT, from the French. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Ifl. 
Eprirep sy Dr. Norton SHAw. 


AN ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY IN THE AUTUMN OF 1854. 


By ISAAC HAYES, a ge of the Second Grinnell Expedition. 
Dr. NORTON SHAW. 





With Introduction and Notes by 
Small 8vo, with a Map, 6s. 


Iv. 
LEONORE; OR, THE LITTLE COUNTESS. 


By the Author of “THE MYRTLE AND THE HEATHER.” Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





ON 4th APRIL WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. ; 


BY GEORGE ELIOT, 


Author of “Scenes of Clerical Life,” and * Adam Bede.” 











In Three Volumes, Post 8yo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 








This day is published, price 5s., 


Q fT. STEPHEN’S: A POEM| N 
\ Originally published in “ Blackwood's Magazine.” 

This Poem is intended to give saccinct Sketches of our 
principal Parliamentary Orators, commencing with the 
origin of Parliamentary Oratory (in the Civil Wars), ond | 
closing with the late Sir Robert Peel. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
EA-SIDE STUDIES at ILFR ACOMBE, 
TENBY, THE SCILLY ISLES, and JERSEY. 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES, Author of “ Physiology : 
of Common Life,” &c. 
Second Edition, Crown Octavo, price 6s. 6d. cloth. 


wees BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT NICE. 


Price 1s. 6d. 
PTEFHEKSOE, and Spence, Paternoster Row. 





Witu1aM Biackwoop and Soys, Edinburgh and London. 





SECOND EDITION. Prrer, 


TARRATIVE of the EARL OF ELGIN’S | 
~ MISSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN in the Years | 
| 1857, “58, 59. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Private 
Secretary to Lord Elgin. | s 


| OF THE 
Two Volumes Octavo, Ilustrated with numerous Engra- | 217 Ss r > 
vings, ( hromo-Lithographs, Maps, and cere, tigen | d0F oot HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
from Original Drawings and Photographs, price £2 2s. | our country TO THE CLOSE OF THE AMERICAN 
WAR. : 





CHARLES KNIGHT’S ENGLAND. 
THE sIX VOLUMES 


“ The volumes in which Mr. Oliphant has narrated these 
transactions, will be read with the strongest interest now, 
and deserved to retain a permanent place in the literary and 
historical annals of our time.”"—Edinburgh Review. 


Wiutu1am Bracswoop and Soss, Edinburgh and London. 


Part 49, commencing the Seventh Volume, will 1 
lished on the 31st March. 
Eight Volumes. 


ye pul \- 
The work will be completed in 


Brapsvry and Evass, 11, Bouverie Street. Fleet Street. 
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REVIEWS. 





Records of Roman History, from Cneius Pom- 
peius to Tiberius Constantinus, as exhibited 
on the Roman Coins collected by Vrancis 
Hobler, formerly Secretary of the Numismatic 
Society of London. 4to., 2 Vols. (West- 
minster: J. B. Nichols & Sons, 1869.) 


AmonG the many impulses which have been 
given, within the last ten years, to the study of 
history, none have been more efficacious than 
that derived from numismatic taste. A collec- 
tion of coins is, in itself, an historical treasure. 
Tt tells us, without any party bias, what was 
done, and who did it; it settles all questions of 
chronology to which it can be applied; it re- 
veals large portions of the private, as well as 
the public life of the period to which it refers ; 
and throws an immense and infallible light on 
all questions connected with race, family, and 
religion. 

One of the most interesting books which has 
been published for many years, is Captain, now 
Admiral Smythe’s Catalogue of a collection of 
large Roman brass coins. The gallant admiral’s 
graphic portraits of the emperors themselves, his 
occasional causticity, and the evident spirit and 
heartiness with which he throws himself into 
his work, make the volume in question a most 
captivating one, not merely to the numismatist, 


forms, or, as it may be expressed, the turning of 
principal into interest, regardless of the future and 
of its claims, is clearly shown by the slovenly and 
careless execution of the coinage ; while the immense 
numbers still existing of the small brass which then 
became the principal medium of circulation, points 
with equal distinctness to the loss of that simplicity 
of life which characterised the Roman under the 
consuls.” 


But Mr. Hobler, like all other genuine 
students of Numismatology, soon returns to the 
historic importance of these invaluable and in- 
fallible records, and observes— 


“My attention being thus as it were forcibly 
attracted to the consideration of the historic interest 
possessed by these stepping-stones across the flood 
of time, the artistic excellence of execution so worthy 
of admiration in the coins, more particularly of 
Claudius, Nero, Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus, no 
longer entirely occupied my attention, and although 
such magnificent specimens of die-engraving as the 
long and beautiful series of those respective emperors 
discloses to us still exacted their meed of commenda- 
tion, I ceased to regard the selection of such 
specimens only as the true end and aim of a col- 
lector in forming a cabinet of Roman coins. In 
pursuing the track thus opened to my view, subjects 
of infinite interest presented themselves before me 
and speeded me on. One of them has recently been 
treated by an esteemed friend, Professor Donaldson, 








with his wonted ability, in a work called ‘ Archi- 
tectura Numismatica,’ embellished with a great 
number of lithographs from drawings by his own 
hand, taken, some of them, from coins in my | 
cabinet. This work so effectually exhausts the | 





but to all who take an interest in Roman His- 
tory, or even in human nature in general. But 
this volume describes only one class of coins, 
the series of large brass, and omits, therefore, 
many medals of great historical interest, as well 
as all who come after Saloninus. 

This defect is remedied by the two handsome 


volumes before us. They, like Admiral Smythe’s | 


work, describe a private collection ; but it was 
one very rich, and abounding in coins of more 
than usual interest. The venerable Francis 
Hobler, so well known for many years from his 
official position at the Mansion House, was one 
of the most diligent and liberal collectors of 

Xoman coins. The present work is a record of 
the collection formed by him, regardless of 


expense, and it is well worthy . n- |: Se 
I S we y of the atten | Since that period, inspite of many remonstances, | 


tion of all who wish to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of Roman History. It is not merely 
in this light, however, though undoubtedly this 
is the most important, in which we are to 
consider a cabinet of ancient coins; they form, 
themselves, a history of art. The writer says, 
very justly — : 

“ My experience in Roman coins was very limited 
when I made the observation—that, probably, 
every one has made and will make under similar 
circumstances,—namely, that starting with the rude 
and heavy As, and following the series of coins 
leading up to the fine types that commence with 
the reign of Augustus, thence tracing the series 
down again to the small and badly executed 
coins which make their appearance in the time 
of Gallienus, we have, from an artistic point 
of view, an epitome of the rise and fall of the 
Roman Empire. With but the few wants, and 
those of the simplest character, and confined 
almost entirely to the necessities of eating, drink- 
ing, and fighting—for the latter was a necessity 
to jim, and the element of his greatness—the early 
Roman was well content if the treasury coffers were 
filled with that primitive description of money the 
As. When luxury had increased the number of 
his wants, the polished Roman of the time of 
Agustus found in the money of his day a more 
ready and convenient means of satisfying his 
manifold exigencies than if the pristine system of 
barter had still prevailed. Advancing onward to 
the latter days of the empire, the reckless and 
feverish haste in converting material into negotiable 


subject that further allusion to it would be useless, | 
and I can only refer the reader desirous of following | 
it up to the book itself.” 

The military achievements of the emperors | 
occupy of course no inconsiderable space on the | 
coins of the empire. It has often been sug- 
| gested that our own money should in this 
| respect have a greater resemblance to that of 
the Romans than we find actually existing. 
One or two attempts have been made, and the 
| project seems to have been seriously entertained 
| in the reign of Qlueen Anne, but the devices 
| proposed were poor and insignificant, the best 
| of them being that of Croker for a farthing, 
| having the queen’s head on the obverse and the 





| title Anna AvGusta, and on the reverse— | 


| Peace in a biga—PAX MISSA PER ORBEM. 


| all historical allusions have been banished from 
our coinage. 





| the people under consideration in the following 
| pages, the greatest historic interest is centered in the 


military types of the different emperors. In this | 


respect we have ample means of testing the value of 
| these Records of Roman History, and most satisfac- 
| tory is the result; for, on comparing the course of 
events in any one reign, as depicted on the coins, with 
that detailed by historians, we not only find each 
incident corroborated, but we are also frequently 


noticed by the historian, who, perhaps, was biassed 
in the view he took of contemporaneous, and mis- 
informed on past events. Nor must the quality of 
this corroborative and supplementary evidence be 
overlooked. No errors have crept into the text of 
these chronicles through the carelessness or nimium 
diligentie of transcribers; we have the fact itself, 
simple, and, however much perverted from the truth 
at the time, it was indelibly recorded at last free 
from false lights that might have been thrown upon 
it by historian or commentator, whose work would 
have been equally open to objection on the ground 
of want of veracity.” 

The political economy of the Romans is much 
illustrated. Their games, their aunonce, the 
dependence of the poor upon the rich, and of 
all on the state, the idleness and unprofitable 
leisure of the citizens, are all more or less set 
| forth in their coinage, and in the present col- 








“ As would be anticipated from the character of | 


introduced to passages in the life of a man un- | 


| lection are several medals very important in 
| these respects. The distribution of corn from 


time to time to all who could claim the title of 
citizens, the care taken to provide them with 
baths and amusements, the non-existence of 
trade among the privileged class—all indicate 
a state of society widely different from any 
that now prevail, one which has doubtless 
passed away for ever. Our author says— 

“The points of history, illustrated by coins, are 
not confined to architecture and war, although 
these two subjects prominently attract the notice of 
the numismatist, for a well arranged and selected 
series is valuable for many other branches of infor- 
mation. Indeed, I think that a cabinet of coins, 
though it be chosen with no other end in view than 
the compilation of a chronological table of events, is 
a necessary adjunct to every institytion boasting 
the possession of historical works of reference. 
There are various subjects illustrated by coins which 
the reader will find treated of at some length in the 
body of this work, and I shall in this place content 
myself by alluding to some of them in a cursory 
manner only. 

“The enumeration of the points in the domestic 
economy of Rome, as pourtrayed on these coins, 
would, although of great value to the student of 
Roman history, be but tedious to the numismatist 
who is conversant with the subject ; I will, there- 
fore, mention two or three of them only, abstaining 
from further comment. Among them, shipping 
and the importation of corn justly claim a front 


| rank, and in the next place I may notice the modes 


of transport adopted, and the variety of conveyances 
used, various implements, as well domestic as 
agricultural, mechanical and sacerdotal, are accu- 
rately depicted, as are also armour and articles cf 
dress, and the way in which they were worn.” 


We have already alluded to the light shed 
upon the religion of ancient times by ccins 
and medals. Who can, without the deepest 
interest, take up those productions of the 
Ephesian Mint on which the great temple of 
Diana is represented, especially those which 
bear the epithet NE@KOPoN applied to the in- 
habitants of the city? We have at once 
before us the labours of St. Paul, the tumult 
of the excited citizens, the sensible address of 
the town clerk, and the crafty selfishness of the 
shrine makers. 

Our author, speaking on similar results to be 
obtained by the mere inspection of ancient 
coins, observes :-— 

“Foremost among these subsidiary\detsils—and here 
I use the word subsidiary only in reference to the 
importance of the manner in which they are ex- 
pressed on the medals, and not with reference to the 
intrinsic importance of the matter itself—stands the 
exposition of the religious ceremonials of this great 
nation. As might naturally be expected. the acts 
of devotion depicted are such as are chiefly personal 
to the Emperor in whose reign the pieces were 
struck, and there is little reference to the system of 
| theology of the age. We find the attributes of 
various divinities ascribed to the different monarchs, 
| or to members of their family, and we see them 
engaged in sacrificial duties pertinent to their office 
of Pontifex Maximus, or the same idea is thrown 
into an allegorical form, It would be useless to 
search for illustrations of the progress of religion ; 
the subject is one that could not be treated of in 
this manner, and I may venture so far as to say 
that no progress was made in Pantheism from the 
time of Ancus Martius upto theaccession of Constan~ 
tine, when the ice, which had for so many centuries 
bound up the minds and consciences of the Romans, 
dissolved before the sun of Christianity. But, in 
saying that no progress was made, I must be under- 
stood as confining myself strictly to the considera- 
tion of the question in connection with the state, 
for, undoubtedly, philosophers had, long before the 
days of Tiberius, entertamed pure and clear views 
far in advance of the gross and sensual creed of their 
time.” 


Types of virtues and other allegorical per- 
sonages are very frequent upon Roman coins. 
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Qualities, the reverse of those possessed by the 
distinguished personages whose portraits the 
medals bear, appear on their reverses—Pup1- 
ciTtA, on those of Faustina the Younger, and 
other ladies quite as wanting in modesty. 
Clemency, and indulgence, on those of the most 
sanguinary and rapacious tyrants. Mars, 
adorning the coins of a coward—Vesta, those 
of an Imperial “ social evil” —JuprirEer STATOR, 
those of a fugitive—and the title Recror 
Orsis appears on the coins of Didius Julianus, 
who bought the empire by auction, and was 
murdered after a few days reign. The Roman 
artists displayed great taste in their types, and 
incidentally they show us a good deal of the 
working of the poetic mind in Rome. 


“ This class of types,” says our author, “possesses 
also a particular interest in an artistic point of view. 
On the earlier imperial coins the figures so intro- 
duced are for the most part very elegantly 
portrayed, and some fine specimens of die-engraving 
may be found among them; occasionally, the copy 
of some ancient statue, which either no longer 
exists, or at best in a very imperfect condition. 
Again, the Roman artist differed very much from 
the modern in the representations of some of their 
virtues and moralities ; for instance, the hope of the 
Roman artist is a young female blithely tripping 
forward, holding up her robe with her left hand, while 
with her right hand she presents an opening flower, 
which, it must be acknowledged, is a far more elegant 
and —— design than the modern representa- 
tion of Hope as a female leaning on’ an anchor. 
The anchor with the ancients represented travelling 
by sea. On the Annona coins those female figures 
which rest their hands on the stem of an anchor 
usually have the prow of a galley in the back 
ground. thus denoting that the corn for the supply 
of the city was brought by sea from some foreign 
port or province, for, when the corn came by land 
carriage, or home produce, neither the anchor nor 
the prow appear, but Annona rests her hand on the 

of a rake or a plough-share.” 


As Britons we have a deep interest in that 
part of the Roman annals which describes the 
campaigns of Julius and Claudius in this 
country, and English collectors place great and 
just value on those coins which commemorate 
their triumphs—real or supposed. We may be 
thankful that the mighty Julius opened ‘this 
country to Roman civilization, and study 
carefully all the records numismatic or other- 
wise, which perpetuate the memory of his 
achievements, we may laugh at the vain pomp 
of a Caligula who could gather up shells from 
the sea-shore, and call them the spoils of the 
conquered Britons. We may repudiate the 
pretensions of Geta to be called Brittanicus, 
but we are not entitled to sneer at Claudius. 
This prince has had scanty justice done him by 
historians, and it is right that coins should 
have their say in the vindication of his cha- 
racter. He was a prince of studious habits 
and fair literary acquirements, and if the mis- 
fortunes of his youth prevented the develop- 
ment of faculties which would otherwise, in all 
probability, have been distinguished, he was 
not without occasional flashes of that valour 
which characterized his family. The descrip- 
tion of, and comment on, one of his coins is 
interesting :— 


“A coin of Claudius bears the following legend: 
TI. CLAVD . CAESAR. AVG.P.M. TR. PVI ‘ 
IMP. rea from the left. The lauriate head of 
Claudius to the right. 

R.DE. BRITANN. on the frieze across the 
front of a mgs go arch, having trophies of arms 


seem — ts _the platform, above the arch. and 
een which is an equestri ‘ 
gently to the left. "= an figure gradient 


“ The present coin is a Denarius, in very good 
preservation (weight 56} grains), from the cabinet 
of the Cavalier Compana, and possesses very great 
interest for the historian of Britain, from the cir- 





cumstance of it having been struck to record the 
victories gained in this Island under Aulus Plautius, 
who was the commander of the Roman forces in 
Britain, at the early part of the reign of Claudius. 

“In the year of Rome, 796, ap. 43, Claudius 
went himself to Britain, leaving Vitellius his col- 
league in the consulship, in charge of the city, he 
proceeded by the route of Ostia and Massilia (Mar- 
seilles), attended by a retinue of officers and soldiers. 
His resolution was tried by adverse winds, which 
twice drove him back, not without peril, from the 
shores of Gaul. When he at last landed, his course 
was directed partly along the military roads, and 
partly by the convenient channels of the navigable 
rivers, until he reached the coasts of the British Sea. 
At Gessoriacum (Boulogne) he embarked for the 
opposite shores of Cantium, and speedily reached 
the Roman Legions in their encampment beyond the 
Thames. 

“ The soldiers long held in the leash in expectation 
of his arrival, were eager to spring on the foe. 
With the Emperor himself at their head—a spectacle 
not beheld since the days of Julius Casar—they 
traversed the level planes of the Trinobantes, which 
afforded no defencible position until the natives 
were compelled to stand at bay before the stockades 
which encircled their capital, Camulodunum. But 
the fate of the capital was decided by the issue of the 
encounter which took place before it. The Trino- 
bantes were routed, they surrendered their city, and 
with it their national freedom and independence. 
The victory was complete, the subjection of the 
enemy assured. Within sixteen days from his landing 
in Britain, Claudius had broken a powerful kingdom 
and accomplished a substantial conquest. He left 
it to Aulus Plautius to secure, by the usual method, 
the fruits of this signal success, and returned himself 
immediately to Rome, from which he had not been 
absent more than six months altogether. 

“Claudius had gained a victory, his soldiers had 
hailed him repeatedly in the short space of sixteen 
days, with the title of Imperator. The high 
estimation in which the exploits of Claudius were 
held appears from the inscription (the deficiencies in 
which are imperfectly and conjecturally supplied) 
upon his Arch of Triumph.” 

There was no more remarkable period in 
Roman history than that which witnessed the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and, fortunately, of 
this event we have a great abundance of 
medallic testimonies. Mr. Hobler’s collection 
was rich in these, and - their historic value is 
well brought out in the work before us. 
There is scarcely a more interesting relic of the 
past than those coins of Vespasian and Titus— 
exhibiting on one side the portrait of the 
Roman conqueror, and on the other the palm 
tree, emblematical of Judea, and the female 
captive sitting mournfully beneath it. The 
sceptre had departed from Judah, and the 
people once so favoured were scattered over 
the face of the earth. The following is a 
description of one of these coins :— 

“Tp. CAES . VESPASIAN. Ave.P.M.1:.P.P. 
P.Cos.I1. The laureate head of Vespasian to 
the right. R . IVDAEA . CAPTA . In the 
exergum S.C. A palm tree rising in the middle 
of the field, on the left side of which a female captive 
is seated upon armour, her head reclining upon 
her left hand, in the attitude of grief. The Emperor 
is standing on the right, bare-headed, in military 
costume ; in his right hand he holds a spear erect, 
and in the left hand a parazonium ; his left foot 
rests on a helmet lying at the foot of the palm 
tree. Weight, 3953 grains. 

“This and most of the following coins relate to 
the conquest of Juda and the victories of Titus ; 
they were all struck about ap. 71 and 72. They 
form a series of great interest, being the records of a 
heathen people, minted for the purpose of magni- 
fying their own importance, but verifying to us that 
Our Lord’s prophecy of the destruction of the City 
of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the Jews, as 
related in the Gospels, was fulfilled to the very let- 
ter. When speaking of the magnificent Temple which 
was in the city, he declared that not one stone 
should be left upon another. At the death of 
Vitellius, Vespasian was in the East, and on his 
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election by the armies as Emperor, he quitted Judxa 
to proceed to Alexandria, on his way to Rome, 
leaving his son Titus, general of the Roman armies, 
to complete the Jewish war and conquest of Judxa, 
which had been commenced by Vespasian when 
general under Nero, a.p.67. The siege of Jerusalem 
was prosecuted with great vigour by Titus, who 
ultimately made himself master of the place, not- 
withstanding the skilful and powerful resistance of 
the Jewish generals, more especially of Simon Gioras, 
who was eventually taken prisoner and sent to 
Rome. Titus, who had observed the beauty and 
grandeur of the temple, became desirous of saving 
it from destruction, and when the final assault was 
made on the city, he gave strict orders for its 
preservation ; but, in spite of his directions that this 
splendid structure should not be injured, a Roman 
soldier raised himself on the shoulders of a comrade, 
and threw a lighted torch into one of the compart- 
ments, where, some drapery taking fire, it communi- 
cated to the rest of the building, and ultimately 
reduced the whole to ashes and ruins. Titus and 
some followers rushed into the Holy of Holies, and 
other sacred apartments, and brought out the golden 
candlestick, and several other ornaments and furni- 
ture of the temple, which were saved, and afterwards 
carried in the triumphant procession at Rome. 

“The Arch of Titus, yet extant at Rome, bears 
many sculptures, in which are represented various 
objects from the Temple at Jerusalem being car- 
ried by Roman soldiers. In this memorable seige 
it is recorded that nearly two millions of Jews 
perished in various ways; but, notwithstanding so 
much slaughter, the end was not.yet, for it was 
not until the time of Hadrian that the expulsion of 
the Jews from the city finally fook place, as we 
shall see under the coins of Hadrian. Post. 

“Tn the 79th Psalm we have four beautiful and 
effective verses lamenting the devastation of 
Jerusalem, which it is supposed was to take place 
by the Chaldees, under their king, Nebuchadnezzar ; 
but although that king made great havoc amongst 
the Jews, yet the verses are continuous and more 
strongly apply to the destruction committed by 
Titus and completed by Hadrian, than to what was 
done by the Chaldees. From the periods of Titus 
and Hadrian to the present times, the Jews have 
ceased to be a nation. 

“*O God the heathen are come into thine inheritance, thy 
holy temple have they defiled, they have laid Jerusalem on 
heaps.” ‘* The dead bodies of thy servants have they given 
to be meat unto the fowls of the heavens, the flesh of thy 
saints unto the beasts of the earth.” “Their blood have they 
shed like water round about Jerusalem, and there was none 
to bury them.’ 

“* We are become a reproach to our neighbours, a scorn 
and derision to them that are round about us.’ oY 

“Tn the book of Deuteronomy, chap. xxviii., 64, 
65, 66, 68, we read— 

“** And the Lord shall scatter thee among al! people, from 
the one end of the earth even unto the other; and there thou 
shalt serve other gods, which neither thou nor thy fathers have 
known, even wood and stone.’ 

“*And among these nations shalt thou find no ease, 
neither shall the sole of thy foot have rest: but the Lord shall 
give thee there a trembling heart, and failing of eyes, and 
sorrows of mind.’ 

“* And thy life shall hang in doubt before thee; and thou 
shalt fear day and night, and shalt have none assurance of 
thy life.’ 

“* And the Lord shall bring thee into Egypt again with 
ships, by the way whereof I spake unto thee, Thou shalt 
see it no more again: and there ye shall be sold unto your 
enemies for bondmen and bondwomen, and no man shall 
buy you.’ ae 

“No man shall buy you was exhibited by the 
fact that so many Jews were made slaves in Judea, 
that three were sold for one piece of silver: taking 
the piece of silver to mean the Denarius, it was at the 
rate of 2d. each; if it were the Drachma, or Tetra- 
drachma, it would be about 2s. 6d. each.” 


Nerva was a good man as well as a mild 
emperor, and his gentleness was displayed 
towards his Jewish subjects. Mr. Hobler 
possessed a fine specimen of the medal struck 
by this prince when he released the Jews of a 
very heavy tax which had, on insufficient 
grounds, been levied upon them. It is thus 
described :— 

“IMP.NERVA.CAES.AVG.P.M.TR.P. 
COS.I1.P.P. The laureate head of the emperor to 
the right. R . FISCI.IVDAICI.CALVMNIA. 
SVBLATA. Inthe exergum$.C. A palm-tree 
with fruit. 
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“The palm-teee, indigenous to Judea, is intro- 
duced as the type which, with the legend, records 
the remission of a tax laid on the Jews as tribu- 
taries before the conquest of Judsa, which had 
been oppressively increased by Domitian. Nerva, in 
his liberality and love for liberty of conscience, 
abolished this tax, and the Senate, to applaud and 
commemorate the kind feelings and benevolence of 
the emperor, caused this coin to be struck in 
AD. 96. 

“ Mr. Sharp says ‘The word CALVMNIA marks 
that the tax was an insult to the sacred tribute 
granted to the temple at Jerusalem, but diverted 
by the conquerors.’ 

“A good black coin from the Devonshire cabinet. 
Weight, 402} grains.” 

It will be needless, after what we have said, 
to add that we commend these two splendid 
volumes to the notice alike of historical and of 
purely numismatic students. Such works are 
not, unfortunately, likely to have a large sale, 
and there is the more obligation, on the part of 
those who really are benefited by their ap- 
pearance, to make the loss as little as possible 
on those whose public spirit produces them. 





Speeches in the Trial of Warren Hastings. 
Edited by E. A. Bond. Published by the 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury. Vol. Il. (Long- 
mans. ) 

Mr. Bonn prefaces the second volume of his 

laborious compilation, or rather collation, with 

a summary of the whole proceedings on this 

most memorable trial. This is a great boon, 
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first to the general defence, the second to the 
12th Article, close the volume. These were 
delivered in the session of 1792. These eight 
speeches cover very nearly a thousand honest 
octavo pages ; and one can scarcely avoid the 
general remark here, that if one feels disposed 
to regard with just admiration the acute 
reasoning, graceful or energetic rhetoric, the 
marvellous eloquence, or the unflinching per- 
tinacity which some of the speakers display, 
we cannot, at the same time, forbear from 
a feeling of astonishment at their enormous 
prolixity. Of course a great part of the 
secret of this is to be found in the peculiar 
nature of the trial, which referred to the whole 
period of Mr. Hastings’s Indian administration, 
charged a vast number of distinct acts of pecu- 
lation, cruelty, bribery, and other misconduct 
—‘‘ horrors ” Burke called them—which could 
only be proved, or sought to be proved, by 
reference to a mass of evidence of the most 
heterogeneousand complicated nature,requiring 
not only the clearest powers of discrimination 
and recollection to sift, but an elaboration of 
reference to impress duly in argument, hardly 
ever required for any other cause celébré ever 
heard of. Yet, making every allowance for 
this obvious peculiarity, we, whose lot has been 
cast in this year of grace 1860, in the heart of 
the 19th century, when books, express trains, 
and public speeches burst on us and are gone 
with the speed of lightning, when a five hours’ 
speech, even by a brilliant Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is looked on as a prodigy, and 
gentlemen at debating clubs are hmited to ten 





for it not only serves to keep the memory jog- 
ging through the long dreary succession of | 
acts which went to make up this extraordinary | 
performance, but it also acts as a key to the | 
otherwise somewhat disjointed contents both | 
of this and the former volume. A trial which | 
began in 1788 and ended in 1795, requires | 
some sort of memoria technica to retain even | 
its leading events in the mind. 
We are reminded by it that the trial, which | 
commenced in February, 1788, was substan- 
tially begun by Mr. Burke in a general open- 
ing speech. That Mr. Fox and Mr. Grey then 
proceeded with the first article of the impeach- 


ment—that relating to the treatment of the | 
Rajah of Benares, the evidence on which was | 


summed up on the llth of April by Mr. 
Anstruther. The second charge—that relating 
to the Begums of Oude—was opened by Mr. 
Adams on the 15th of April, and the evidence 
on it summed up by Mr. Sheridan on the 3rd 
to 13th of June. With this the proceedings for 
the session terminated. The session of 1789 
opened with a remarkable document, a petition 
from Mr. Hastings, complaining already of the 
“‘ great hardships to which the extraordinary 
duration of the trial was subjecting him.” 
Could any one have then foretold him that 
this trial of ‘‘ extraordinary duration ” had yet 
six weary years and as many sessions to drag 


through, who can doubt that he would gladly, | 


as has been remarked, pleaded guilty, if only 
from motives of economy, and thought himself 
well out of the business with a fine of some 
fifty thousand pounds or so. 


This brings us to the end of Mr. Bond's | 


first volume. The second spreads itself over 


the four sessions of 1789, 90, 91, and 92, and | 
includes just eight speeches, namely—Mr. | 


Burke's opening on the 6th Article (1789). 
Mr. Anstruther’s and Mr. Fox’s on the same 
Article, as well as on the 7th and 14th—these 
belong to the session of 1790. The speeches of 


Mr. 8S. John and Sir Erskine St. Clair, and | 


Mr. Hastings’s Defence, belong to the session 
of 1791, and Mr. Law (Lord Ellenborough) 


and Mr. Plumer, with speeches addressed, the | 


minutes each—we, dwellers in a bustling age, 
cannot — looking on the elaboration of these 
speeches, however graceful, however artistic, 
with somewhat of the same half-wondering 
half-contemptuous smile with which we view 
the powder, the buckles, the canes, and the 
gold watches of the same period, or a little 
earlier. To select one instance from the volume 
before us. 

Burke had been carried away by the torrent 
of his eloquence to use the word ‘‘ murder” in 
referring to the execution of one Nundcomar ; 
of course such a slip as this was not to be 
| passed over by the vigilance of the ex- 
governor's friends, and they succeeded in ob- 
taining a vote from the House of Commons 
| disclaiming their manager’s conduct in this 
| particular, and this vote it became Mr. Burke’s 
| duty to communicate to the Lords on the occa- 
| sion of his next addressing them. Of course, 
| a few words of apology were at the same time 

necessary, but this simple proceeding which, in 

these days, any member of the House, or of the 
| Bar, would have disposed of in less than five 
| minutes, covers no less than some twelve 
| of the work before us, and delivered in Burke’s 
| peculiar style, must have occupied half an hour 
| at least. ‘There are apologies, and disclaimers, 
, anddeclarations of confidence, and explanations 
_ enough, as we should think in these days, to 
cover half a dozen or more such slips ; but it is 
of a piece with the rest. The same orator’s 
speeches, on opening the 6th Article, charging 
the wholesale reception of presents, occupies no 
less than 209 pages in all, whilst Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Thomas) Plumer’s speech for the 
| defence, drags over the enormous length of 
| 261. 

Having got rid of this very obvious consi- 
deration, which antique deliberation prompts 
to modern rapidity, we may fairly turn to the 
general matter and manner of the speeches. 
Mr. Burke's is, as might have been expected, 
the gem of the volume ; Fox's, as well as those 
| of his other fellow-managers, are necessarily 
| more argumentative, more like the lawyerlike 
pleadings of Law and Plumer, and this because 





they occupied all through this matter the same 

relative position to Burke as able juniors follow- 

ing on the same side do to the brilliant leading 

counsel ; to the former are confided the matter 

of fact details, to the latter is given the full 

scope of a general and comprehensive enunci- 

ation of the grander outlines. And that Burke 

was eminently the man best suited for the posi- 

tion is abundantly shown, not only by the 

unparalleled brilliancy with which he acquitted 

himself of his task, but by a consideration of 

the antecedents which he brought to it ; and in 

reading his speeches these must be 

borne in mind. For, whatever element of poli- 

tical feeling may have entered, for instance, 

into Fox's or Sheridan's, or of personal rancour 

into Francis’s exertions against Mr. Hastings, 

it is clear that Burke’s were prompted by an 

honest enthusiastic sympathy for the op 

and hatred of the oppressor. When, on the 15th 

of February, 1788, he opened in the Lords, he 

was in anything but the position of a recently 

instructed advocate. For years and years he 

had been brooding and pondering over what he 

considered the hideous tyranny and extortion of 

the Governor-General of India, and the conse- 

quent sufferings of the princes and people of 

that country ; for years and years he had been 

unremitting in endeavours to effect what he 
considered the case required, through the me‘ 
dium of the House of Commons, and in the 
teeth of a reluctant and protecting directory ; 
for years and years he had been collecting, 
amassing, and treasuring facts, slow and hard 
to be got at in days when communication was, 
from various circumstances, infinitely more 
difficult than it is now ; for years and years this 
sympathy and this hatred had been feeding and 
growing on these facts, and therefore to this 
trial he brought not merely a memory only too 
well stored with the recollection of all the cir- 
cumstances necessary to establish his case, as 
well as an arrangement and analysis of them, 
which had been the labour of years. but 2 
genuine feeling of sympathy for his clients— 
for so we may call the people of India—akin 
to that which burns in the bosom of a patriot 
who for years has been silently pondering his 
country’s wrongs, or perhaps more nearly akin 
to what, as Lord Macaulay remarks, burned in 
such hearts as thuse ot Las Casas and Clarkson. 
Mr. Burke himself, in the apologetic episode 
referred to above, thus hints at the amount of 
preparation, as well as the honest conviction, 
with which he came armed to his work. After 
alluding to his appointment, in 1780, as one of 
the committee to inquire into the state of jus- 
tice in India, and remarking that, as the inquiry 
proceeded, they began to conceive a very bad 
opinion of Mr. Hastings, he proceeds :— 


“TI could bring to your Lordships, if I did not 
spare your patience, whole volumes of reports, whole 
bodies of evidence, tending to make that matter at 
least exceedingly doubtful in the very beginning ; 
and the progress we have made, in the course of 
eight or nine years, has brought to my mind such a 
conviction of that business as shall never be torn 
from my heart but with my life ; and I should have 
no heart that was fit to lodge any honest sentiment 
if I departed from my opinion upon that occasion. 
But, when I declare my own firm opinion upon it— 
when I declare the reasons that led me to it—when 
I mention the long meditation that preceded forming 
a judgment upon it, the strict inquiry, the many 
hours and days of meditation, collation, and compa- 
rison—indeed that opinion, which could be actuated 
by no malice to one party or the other, may be 
excused, when your Lordships consider, as far as you 
know me, as far as my public services for many 
years account for me, that I am a man of a slow, 
laborious, inquisitive temper ; that I do seldom leave 
a pursuit without leaving marks, perhaps of my 
weakness, but leaving marks of that labour; and in 








consequence of that labour I made that affirmation, 
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and thought the nature of the cause obliged me to 
support and substantiate it.” 

Lord Macaulay’s remark is— 

“The zeal of Burke was still fiercer — 
Francis’s], but it was far purer. Men unable to 
understand the elevation of his mind have tried to 
find some discreditable motive for the vehemence 
and pertinacity which he showed on this occasion ; 
but they have always failed.” 


It is absolutely necessary to bear all this in 
mind in approaching Burke’s speech of April 
and May, 1789; indeed, in perusing al] his 
speeches on the same subject--they will other- 
wise read, especially in their most magnificent 

es and bursts of eloquence, too much 
ike mere declamatory Philippics distorted and 
exaggerated for effect. If in 1784 he could 
stigmatise Warren Hastings’s administration as 

“Ravaging countries, depopulating kingdoms, re- 
ducing the gardens of the universe to a desert, 
plundering opulent towns, nd consigning to 
atrocious cruelty and destruction the innocent and 
industrious inhabitants of whole empires ;” 
or as 
“The exercise of a ferocity the foulest and the most 
atrocious that ever blackened the prostitution of 
usurped authority,” 
we are little surprised to find that the in- 
tervening five years, spent in the manner we 
have described, had not tended by any means to 
modify the intensity of his indignation or the 
corresponding energy of hisinvective. Deeply, 
however, as he felt, and eager as he natuyally 
was for success, it will be observed that through- 
out this oration he never departed from those 
rules of graceful and careful composition which 
he appears to have invariably laid down for 
himself in speaking ; nor, except in the single 
questionable instance already referred to, ever 
overstepped the fair limits which his conviction 
of the truth of his case required. The speech 
is directed almost entirely to the 6th Article, 
that alleging the Governor-General’s acceptance 
or extortion of presents; and when it is 
observed that the specific sums enumerated 
alone amount to close upon £300,000, to say 
nothing of the general and more vague pay- 
ments hinted at, and that almost every known 
dishonest mode of procuring money under such 
circumstances—from well disguised corruption 
down to bodily toriure—was believed to have 
been put in practice ; the advocate—and such 





an advocate as Burke—might well have been | 


excused if he had given an occasional relief to 
his overwrought feelings by letting loose a tor- 
rent of good sound abuse, or even if he had 
made, for once in a way, a short excursion into 
the rhetoric of Billingsgate. Another induce- 
ment to deal with the 6th Article in a coarser 
and less carefully considered way than some of 
the others, lies in the meaner character of the 
acts alleged. The difference is commented on 
by Mr. Burke in a passage near the opening of 
his speech, which we extract as one good 
specimen of the style. 

“Hitherto you have had before you crimes of 
dignity. You have had before you the ruin and ex- 
pulsion of great and i:lustrious families——the breach 
of solemn public treaties,—the merciless pillage and 
total subversion of the first houses in Asia; but the 
crimes which are the most striking to the imagina- 
tion are not always the most pernicious in their 
effects. In these high, eminent acts of domineering 
tyranny, their very magnitude proves a sort of cor- 
rective to their virulence. The occasions on which 
they can be exercised are rare; the persons upon 
whom they can be exercised few; the persons who 
can exercise them, in the nature of things, are not 
many. But these great acts of superior overbearing 
tyranny are privileged crimes. They are the un- 
happy prerogative—they are the distinguished and 
incommunicable attributes—of superior wickedness 





in eminent station. But, my Lords, when the vices | 


of low, sordid, and illiberal minds infect that high 
situation,—when theft, bribery, and peculation, 


attended with fraud, prevarication, falsehood, mis- | 
representation and forgery,—when all these follow | 


in one train—when these vices, which gender and 


spawn in dirt and are nursed in dunghills, come and | 


pollute with their slime that throne which ought to 


be a seat of dignity and purity—the evil is much | 
greater. It may operate daily and hourly. It is | 


not only imitable but improveable ; and it will be 
imitated and will be improved, from the highest to 
the lowest, through all the gradations of a corrupt 
government.” 


Our next extract is from that part of the 
speech which relates to the treatment of the 


Nawab Mohammed Reza Khan, whose expenses | 
the Governor-General had gone to Moorsheda- | 


bad to retrench, and staid there three months, 


at the expense to the Nawab of £200 a day for | 


entertainment. We give the extract, even at 
the risk of a remark that it trenches a little 
closely on our tribute to Mr. Burke’s general 
moderation :— 


“ There is a man sent to execute one of the most 
dreadful offices that was ever executed by man— 
to cut off, as he says himself, with a bleeding heart, 
the only remaining allowance made for hundreds of 
decayed nobility and gentry of a great kingdom, 
driven by our government from the offices upon 
which they existed. In this moment of anxiety and 
affliction, when he says he felt pain and was cut to 
the heart to do it—at this very moment, when he was 
turning over fourteen hundred of the ancient nobility 
and gentry of this country to downright want of 
bread—just at that moment, while he was doing this 


act, and feeling this act in this manner, from the | 


collected morsels forced from the mouths of that 
indigent and famished nobility, he gorged his ravenous 
maw with an allowance of 200/. a day for his enter- 
tainment. This man is unlike any others. He is 
never corrupt but he is cruel. He never dines without 


creating a famine. He does not take from the loose | 


superfluity of standing greatness, but he falls upon 
the indigent, the oppressed and ruined; he takes 
from them double what would maintain them. Not 
like the generous rapacity of the noble eagle who 
preys upon a living, struggling, reluctant, equal, 


prey. No; he is like the ravenous vulture who falls | 


upon the decayed, the sickly, the dying and the 
dead, and anticipates nature in the destruction of its 
object. His cruelty is beyond his corruption. There 
is something in his hypocrisy which is more terrible 


| than his cruelty. For, at the very time when, 


with a double and unsparing hand, he sometimes 
executes a proscription and sometimes sweeps off the 
food of hundreds of the nobility and gentry of a 
great country, his eyes overflow with tears, and he 
turns the precious balm that bleeds from woundcd 
humanity and is its best medicine, into a deadly, 
rancorous, mortal poison to the human race. 

“You see that when he takes 200/. a day for his 


entertainment, he tells you that, in the very act in | 


which he is doing that, he was starving fourteen 


hundred of the ancient nobility and gentry. My | 


Lords, you have the blood of nobles—if not, you 
have the blood of men—in your veins. You feel as 


nobles—you feel as men. What should you say to | 


a cruel Mogul exactor were you all driven from your 
estates—driven from the noble offices, civil and mili- 
tary, you hold—driven from your bishopricks—driven 
from your places at court—driven from your offices 
as judges—from ail military situations, and, «t last, 
left a miserable stock of pensioners, to have those pen- 
sions wrested from your mouths ; while, at the very 
time when you had those pensions wrested from you 





bread of that miserable, decayed, nobility—he takes 


himself 200/. a day for his entertainment, which is | 


continued till it amounts to 16,000/.2_ I do think 
that of the corruptions which he has not owned but 
which he has not denied, or of those which he does 
in effect own and bring forward the evidence of him- 
self—the two lacs standing unaccompanied with any 
other circumstanices—those which he has claimed 
and taken under colour of an entertainment are ten 
times the most nefarious part of the proceedings.” 


which that man himself declares to be the only | 


We conclude our extracts with the perora- 
| tion :— 
“And now, my Lords, in what a situation are we! 
| This prosecution of the Commons, I wish to have it 
understood—and I am sure I shall not be disclaimed 
in it—is a prosecution, not only for the punishing @ 
| delinquent and preventing this and that offence, but 
| a great censorial prosecution, for the purpose of pre- 
serving the manners, characters and virtues, that 
| characterize the people of England. The situation in 
| which we stand is dreadful. These people pour in 
| upon usevery day. They not only bring with them 
Few wealth which they have, but they bring with 
them into our country the vices by which it was 
acquired. Formerly the people of England were 
censured, and perhaps properly, with being a sullen, 
unsocial, cold, unpleasant race of men, and as 
| inconsistent as the climate in which they are born. 
These are the vices which the enemies of the kingdom 
| charged them with; and people are seldom charged 
with vices which they do not in some measure par- 
take. But nobody refused them the character of 
| being an open-hearted, candid, liberal, plain, sincere, 
people; which cancelled and would cancel the 
thousand faults they had. But if you once teach 
| the people of England, by the successes of those 
who practise this fraud, a concealing, narrow, suspi- 
| cious, guarded, conduct—if you teach them qualities 
| directly the contrary to those by which they have 
hitherto been distinguished—if you make them a 
nation of concealers, a nation of dissemblers, a nation 
of liars, a nation of forgers—my Lords, if you, in one 
word, turn them into a people of banyas—the charac- 
| ter of England, that character which, more than our 
| arms and more than our [commerce], has made us a 
great nation—the character of England will be gone 
and lost. Our liberty is as much in danger as our 
honour and our national character. 

“We. who here appear representing the Commons 
of England, are not wild enough, either for ourselves 
or our constituents, not to tremble at the effect of 
riches. “ Opum metuenda potestas.” We dread the 
operation of money. And do we not know that 
there are many men, full of wealth, who wait, and 
who indeed hardly wait, the event of this prosecu- 
tion to let loose all the corrupt wealth of India, 
acquired by the oppression of that country, to the 
corruption of all the liberties of this, and to fill the 
| Parliament with men who are now the objects of its 
indignation? To-day the Commons of Great Britain 
prosecutes the delinquents of India; to-morrow the 
delinquents of India may be the Commons of Great 
| Britain. We know and feel in our elections the force 

of money ; so that now we call upon your Lordships’ 

justice in this cause of money. We call upon you 
| for the preservation of our manners—of our virtues. 
We call upon you for our national character. We 
call upon you for our liberties, and hope that the 
freedom of the Commons will be preserved by the 
justice of the Lords.” 





We have already adverted to the marked 
difference in style between the speech of Mr. 
| Burke and that of Mr. Fox. We have room 
for but one passage from the latter, but it will 
| elucidate sufficiently the distinction we have 
been urging :— 

“ We have proved that, in defiance of the Act of 
the thirteenth of the King and the orders of the 
court of Directors, he did appoint certain amins and 
inquisitors-general ; that in so doing he was crimi- 
nal. We have proved every circumstance realating 
to that act to be criminal, and above all, the principle 
instrument of that act—being Gunga Govind Sing ; 
| and that powers were committed to him which ought 

to be committed to no man; he committing to the 
| worst of men that power which no wise man would 
intrust to the best ; that, knowing the corrupt dis- 
position of Gunga Govind Sing, knowing the Direc- 
| tors’ displeasure at appointing amins, knowing the 
opinion of the Directors was against all innovation 
whateves, especially all innovation without their 
staal be himself having declared his opinion, 
consistent with theirs, that all innovations were bad, 
but if any changes were made they should be gra- 
dual, having declared his opinion of provincial 
Councils to be such that he wished to have them 
established by Act of Parliament—he did, notwith- 
standing, innovate in the way which he had most 
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reprobated, and, instead of a gradual, easy, and pro- 
gressive change, he brought about a sudden one, by 
the immediate destruction of the old system and the 
immediate institution of a new one. We have 
proved that, in that institution, he gave powers 
inconsistent with the Act of Parliament, and actually 
betrayed the duty he owed the Company as one of 
those intrusted with the revenue; that he gave it 
nominally to four gentlemen, one of whom he had 
formerly detected in a false account respecting the 
stipend of the Nawab—a person whose name occurs 
in every bribery transaction of Mr. Hastings. 

“We have proved that he made diwan to that 
Committee, without any check whatever, Gunga 
Govind Sing, whom I have described, with all the 
displeasure of the Company upon him, and put him 
in a situation in which all the Committee were, 
according to the emphatic phrase of Mr. Shore, 
nothing but tools in his hand, and could execute no 
duty but by his means and with his consent. 

“Tf the occurrence of all these circumstances do 
not persuade your Lordships that Mr. Hastings’ end 
and object, throughout the government of India, 
was peculation, either by means of bribery or pre- 
sents, nothing that I can say to your Lordships will 
convince you of it: for, if such a cloud of circum- 
stances concurring together, not one of which can 


be proved to be the rational conduct of an inno- | 


cent man, do not pronounce him guilty, I am sure 
all arguments and all attempts at anything like 
persuasion must fail. These facts speak much louder 
in themselves, when stated in your Lordships’ view, 
than any comment of mine, however laboured, could 


do.” 








Some remarkable instances are recalled to us, 
in notes and preface, illustrating both the ex- 
traordinary excitement which prevailed during 
the trial, and the thrilling effect of some of the 
speeches delivered. The violent and apparent 
agitation of the people present at Burke's 
opening sheech,—Mrs. Sheridan fainting, the 
orator himself dropping his head on his hands 
a few minutes, overcome by his own emotions, 
and above all, the Court repeatedly calling out 
“hear, hear,”—these are magnificent tributes 
to the power of the divine gift as it dwelt in 
Edmund Burke. and form a noble contrast to 
the wretched and contemptible counterfeit of 
modern revivals and their congeners. A some- 
what similar tribute was paid to Sheridan's 
speech on the second article (June, 1788), on 
which occasion, though the court was not 
formed till twelve o'clock, by eight the avenues 
leading to Westminster Hall were filled with 
ladies and gentlemen, many of them peeresses 
in full dress, who stood in the streets for 
upwards of an hour, before the gates were 
opened. Was it that there were really giants 
in those days, or that these were among the 
first men above the respectable mediocrity of 
nearly a century previous, and so startled eyes, 
long sitting in dimness, not so much by their 
own inherent brilliancy, as by its contrast with 
the previous gloom ? 

We cannot quit this interesting volume with- 
out a word on so much of its contents as record 
Mr. Hastings’s numerous petitions and ad- 
dresses—all on one subject, the length of his 
trial. Whatever may be the conclusion we 





arrive at in regard to his Indian administration | 


—and, indeed, very many of its acts we can 
hardly think of, in these days, without a shud- 


der—one thing must be admitted on all hands, | 


that the trial itself, with its concomitant losses, 


constituted as heavy and ingenious a punish- | 


ment, of the slow torture kind, as malice could 
have devised. If Burke could have had his 
way, he would have hanged him—and done it 
with his own hands, too, if an executioner had 
been wanting. 
kept on the rack for seven years, and mulcted 
of enough for half-a-dozen reasonable men’s 
fortunes. Lawyers’ fees and other legitimate 


Instead of this, he was only | 


expenses on the one hand, and bribery, enor- 


| of others acquired 


mous and universal, according to the creed of 
the day—how much better are we now ?—on 
the other, must have mounted to a sum suffi- 
cient to render less than nugatory and more 
than ill-natured Fox’s sneer, that ‘all Mr. 
Hastings’s expenses would be very easily more 
than covered by one of the enormous bribes he 
had taken.” It is piteous to read the plaintive 
appeals of a man so situated, who had borne 
himself so proudly, and now was compelled to 
see time, life, and fortune slowly ebbing away, 
and the only alternative the admission of 
charges which would blast his character for 
ever. Here is an extract from one of these 
appeals :— 

“Tt is not pleasant for me, my Lords, from week 
to week, from month to month, and from year to 
year, to sit here to hear myself accused of crimes, 
many of them of the most atrocious dye, and all 
represented as such, and to feel that I shall never be 
allowed to answer them. My Lords, in the life of a 
man already approaching very near to the close of 
it, as mine does, four years, in which his reputation 
is to be branded to the world, is too long a period. 
I never expect to be allowed to come to my defence, 
nor to hear your Lordships’ judgment upon the 
trial. I have long been convinced of it. 

= ~ * * 


“T have been now an accused man during six 
years. I now approach very near—I do not know 
whether my recollection fails me, but I believe I am 
now sixty years of age; and, my Lords, can I waste 
my life in sitting here to hear myself from time to 
time arraigned—not only arraigned, but tortured 
with invective of the most atrocious and virulent 
kind? I appeal to every man’s feelings whether I 
have not borne more than many even of your Lord- 
ships would bear, and with a patience that nothing 
but a consciousness of my own integrity and respect 
for your Lordships could have enabled me to bear.” 


A singular contrast is presented by the follow- 
ing passage from the very same man’s address 
in his defence ; one would hardly have sup- 
posed they flowed from the same mouth or 
pen :— 


“To the Commons of England, in whose name I 
am arraigned for desolating the provinces of their 
dominion in India, I dare to reply, that they are— 
and their representatives annually persist in telling 
them so—the most flourishing of all the states in 
India. It was I who made them so. The valour 
I enlarged and gave shape and 
consistency to—the dominion which you hold there. 
I preserved it. I sent forth its armies with an effec- 
tual but an economical hand, through unknown and 
hostile regions, to the support of your other posses- 
sions—to the retrieval of one from degradation and 
dishonour, and of the other from utter loss and sub- 
jection. 

“T maintained the wars which were of your for- 
mation, or of that of others—not of mine. I won 
one member of the great Indian confederacy from it 
by an act of seasonable restitution. With another I 
maintained a secret intercourse, and converted him 
into a friend. A third I drew off by diversion and 
negociation, and employed him as the instrument of 
peace. When you cried out for peace, and your cries 
were heard by those who were the objects of it, I 





resisted this and every other species of counteraction | 
by rising in my demands, and accomplished a peace, | 





and I hope a lasting one, with one great state: and | 


I at least afforded the efficient means by which a 
peace, if not so durable more seasonable, at least, 
was accomplished with another. I gave you all; 
and you have rewarded me with confiscation, dis- 
grace, and a life of impeachment. 

“One word more, my Lords, and Ihave done. It 
has been the fashion in the course of this trial, some- 
times to represent the natives of India as the most 
virtuous, and, sometimes, as the most profligate of 
mankind. I attest their virtue and offer this un- 
answerable proof of it. When I was arraigned 
before your Lordships in the name of the Commons 
of Great Britain, for sacrificing their honour by acts 
of injustice, oppression, cruelty and rapacity, com- 
mitted upon the princes, nobles and commonalty, of 


Hindustan, the natives of India, of all ranks, came 
forward unsolicited to clear my reputation from the 
obloquy with which it was loaded. They manifested 
a generosity of which we have no example in the 
European world. Their conduct was the effect of 
their sense of gratitude for the benefits they had 
received during my administration. My Lords, I 
wish I had received the same justice from my 
country! 

We have only to remark, in conclusion, that, 
in using the word “collation” at the beginning 
of this notice, we had in our eye the cireum- 
stance that Mr. Bond supplies a list of the 
reports of the speeches to which he has had 
access, besides the souree—Mr. Gurney’s notes 
—from which they are printed. He informs 
us that the only exception to the latter rule is 
Mr. Hastings’s address. 

As these volumes, when complete, will belong 
to the nation, almost like State papers and the 
like, more than ordinary care should be taken 
to avoid typographical errors. We have, in 
the course of our perusal, detected two, which 
the publishers, who stand as high in their pro- 
fession for good-nature as they do for excellence 
of workmanship, will, doubtless, thank us for 
noting. Preface, p. iv., “‘ea” for “ each,” and 
p. liv., * 1780” for ** 1790.” 





New Zealand. A Hand-Book for Emigrants : 
containing the most recent and authentic 
Information regarding Auckland, the Capital 
of the Colony; with Particulars of Free 


Grants of Lands. (London: F. Algar.) 


TueRrE are few works more interesting than 
those which afford us reliable information upon 
the subject of our colonies, their progress, and 
their wants. They must interest the rich, 
because the more our colonies extend and flou- 
rish, the more prosperous and populous they 
become, so much the more do we increase and 
strengthen friendships and alliances that will 
afford us ready and valuable aid in the preser- 
vation of our possessions should they be at- 
tacked. They must interest the poor, who 
have discovered in them new and endless 
sources of enterprise and employment for their 
only estates, viz., labour and industry; and 
they must interest the philanthropist, as open- 
ing out to him new fields for the exercise of 
his benevolence and love. 

It was only a few weeks ago that we received 
a very interesting work on the Colony of Na- 
tal, on the south-eastern coast of Africa, and 
we have just perused with much pleasure the 
work under review on the Colony cf Auckland, 


| in New Zealand. 


Knowing as we do that there are thousands 
of people in the United Kingdom anxious to 
improve their worldly condition by emigrating 
to a land where they will find greater scope 
for their labour and industry than in the 
mother country, and that they are only waiting 
for information to be depended upon to enable 
them to decide on the most suitable colony 
upon which to bestow their energies, we gladly 
avail ourselves of the opportunity of circulating 
any information that will enable those who are 
seeking it to form a correct judgment with 
reference to so serious a step as that which 
emigration involves, particularly as intelligence 
is not easily obtainable by those who most 
need it, namely, our numerous agricultural 


| readers. 


The object of the work under review is to 
afford authentic and reliable information re- 
specting the present condition of the town and 
province of Auckland, for that very large class 
of persons in this country who have been led 
to consider that their prospects in life might 
be greatly improved by emigrating to some 
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our British colonies. In the introduction it is 
truthfully remarked :— 

“In every portion of the United Kingdom there 
are to be found honest, herd-working men whose 

ition would be improved by emigration. Close 
under the shadow of the great Cathedral of the 
metropolis, there is a City ward, in which, one of 
its representatives in the Common Council lately 
said, there were resident more than 20,000 working 
men and their families, many of whom lived in 
houses built back to back, badly constructed, with 
narrow passages and low staircases, dark, close, 
fetid, unhealthy, totally unfit for human habitation ; 
houses, in narrow courts and alleys, upon which the 
sun never shone, into which the wholesome breezes 
never entered, and which were the constant abode 
of fever, and consumption, and scrofulous diseases. 
At our antipodes, almost directly beneath the 
Thames of London, there flows another Thames, 
where such haunts of misery and wretchedness are 
wholly unknown, where the climate is salubrious 
and invigorating, where lands of unsurpassed rich- 
ness wait only the application of labour to yield up 
their abundant harvests, and where sources of 
healthy and remunerative employment abound on 
every hand. For the pent-up working classes of 
London, and of other crowded cities and centres of 
industry in the United Kingdom, we wish to provide 
such information as will enable them to exchange 
their squalid homes and lives of hopeless toil for 
healthier dwellings, and prospects of ease and com- 
petence in another country.” 


New Zealand, of which Auckland is the most 
important province, consists of two large 
islands, situate in the Southern Ocean, which 


a concert room; an annual cattle show; a 
horticultural and choral society; a young 
men’s Christian association; a cricket and 
yacht club; and it has its newspapers, its 
schools and colleges. 


of our possessions, are to be found the exact copies 
of those institutions and those privileges which, as 
Englishmen, we have learned to prize at home. A 
general assembly, which holds its annual session at 
Auckland, corresponds to the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. It isassembled and prorogued by 
the Governor, who is appointed by and represents 
her Majesty. The Legislative Council answers to 
the House of Lords ; and the House of Representa- 
tives is the House of Commons; the members of 
which, 40 in number, are elected by the inhabitants 
every five years. Every man who pays a rent of £5 
a year for his house in the country, and of £l0a 
year in the town, and having a freehold worth £50 
a year, is enabled to vote, and is eligible to be a 
member of the House of Representatives. The 
ministers who advise the Governor, as the ministers 
at home advise the Queen, only hold office so long as 
they can command the confidence of the majority of 
the members of the representatives of the people; 
the people therefore have a voice in their govern- 
ment, and the great principle of constituent and 
responsible government is fully recognised and acted 
upon as at home. The Judges who administer the 
law are appointed by the Queen, and she, too, pro- 


the external defence of the colony. The English- 
man who settles in New Zealand is not only as free, 


“In New Zealand, more, perhaps, than any other | 


| the warmest months. The June and July of the 
| New Zealanders are the coldest months in the year. 
| London is seven degrees colder than Auckland. In 
New Zealand the nights are twelve degrees colder 
| than the days ; the mean daily range of temperature 
| is somewhat less than twenty degrees. No — 
locality in Europe has a temperature during the 
whole year exactly like that of New Zealand.” 


The following summary of native produce 
will give a very accurate idea of the nature 
and capabilities of the soil :— 


“The quantity of timber, hewn and sawn, which 
was sent out of Auckland in one year was 3,418,483 
feet, and it was sold for nearly 20,000/. There are 
numerous tracts of pasture land which yield large 
quantities of wool, every year rapidly increasing. 
The quantity of land under cultivation and fenced 
in is very nearly 100,000 acres. At the close of 
1856 the exact quantity was 83,819 acres; of this 
extent, there were 2,255 acres laid down for wheat, 
131 for barley, 1,548 for oats, 305 for maize, 2,016 
for potatoes, 55,648 with sown grass, 916 were 
gardens and orchards, and the remainder various 
crops. The desire to possess land is every year 
increasing. On the 30th April last, the quantity of 
land already surveyed and opened for sale or selection 
was 27,760 acres; on the 3lst May, 31,551 acres; 
on the 30th June, 34,273 acres; on the 31st July, 
35,302 acres ; on the 31st August, 31,041 acres. On 
the 23rd of August, 8,024 acres were gazetted for sale 
or selection on the 3rd of October. On the 19th 


vides all the military and naval forces necessary for | October, 7,989 acres in addition were gazetted for 


sale or selection on the 21st day of November.” 


The following will show the profits to be 


are the antipodes of this country. They lie 
under the feet, as it were, of persons living in 
England. If it were possible to sink a shaft of 
8,000 miles in depth in London, the miner, at 
the bottom of this shaft, would find hi:nself in 
New Zealand. These two islands are called 
the North and the Middle Islands. There is a 
smaller one at the south, called New Leinster. 
The length, from north to south, is 1,100 miles, 
and the breadth from 300 to one mile. Cook's 
Straits (called after the great captain of that 
name) separate the two islands. The smaller 
one is divided from the southern by Four- 
neaux Straits. The north island contains 
31,174,000, the middle one 46,126,000, and the 
small one 1,000,000 acres. The north island 
is about a thirty-second part less than England, 
the middle #s about a ninth less. The whole 
group contains 78,500,480 acres, or about 
50,000 acres less than the whole of Great 
Britain and Ireland. New Zealand is capable 
of accommodating 25,000,000 of people. It 
lies about 1,200 miles to the east of the great 
Australian continent. It has a coast line of 
3,000 miles, and many excellent harbours and 
navigable rivers. 

New Zealand is divided into several pro- 
vinces, or counties, at the head of which stands 
Auckland. It is the seat of the legislature, 
and, as to climate and natural productions, 
resembles an English county. The province 
of Auckland is equal to one half of the whole 
extent of England. It is about 400 miles 
long, and 200 broad, and has a coast-line of 
about 900 miles in extent. In this district 
are 40,000 natives and 20,000 British gettlers. 
The natives trade with the British gettlers, 
but we are not informed whether they inter- 
marry. The town of Auckland is built on a 
narrow neck of Jand, or isthmus. It has a 
water frontage of one mile and a half, and 
extends a mile inland. It was founded by 
Captain Hobson, in 1840. : 

It has places of worship for the members of 
the Churches of England, Scotland, Roman 
Catholic, Wesleyan, and other dissenting com- 





but he is as safe as though he were protected by a . . 
Channel fleet and the white cliffs of his country from realized by sheep farming :— 
the aggressions of foreign enemies. The whole power | “There is a small farmer—tenant of one of the 
of the British Empire is pledged to the protection of | most enterprising sheep farmers—living within a 
each of its colonies, and the meteor flag of England is | few miles of Auckland. As he has to pay rent, he 
as efficient for protection from insult and aggression | is naturally anxious to make the most he can from 
at the antipodes as over the palaces of her Majesty. | off his land. He has, therefore, turned his attention 
New Zealand is divided, for the purpose of local | to sheep farming in paddocks, though he boasts but 
government, into eight provinces; of which Auck- | a small flock—say under 500. This year’s shearing 
land stands at the head, and is the seat of the | gave him 1,100tb. as the lowest net yield per 100 
legislature ; then follow New Plymouth, Wellington, | sheep, and the money result, at 1s. per tb., 55/. per 
Hawke’s Bay, Nelson, Marlborough, Canterbury, and | 100 sheep. Hence this tenant-farmer naturally 
Ottago. Each has its provincial council, presided | concludes that sheep farming on a small scale is not 
over by a superintendent, elected by the inhabitants | to be despised ; and, if his flock goes on increasing, 
of the province every four years. To these bodies | as it has hitherto done, he has a fair prospect of 
is entrusted legislation upon all local matters—the | growing up by degrees into the large sheep-farmer 
sale of lands, the construction of roads, and questions | and bona-fide capitalist. We use this last phrase 
such as those which in England are dealt with by | advisediy, for we have a strong suspicion, based on 
the municipal councils of our large towns. But, in | something like reliable evidence, that it is not always 
order to provide against any improper use of the | those who talk most loudly of their capital who 
powers confided to these councils, no measures | have the largest available balance to their credit at 
which they may pass can become law until it has | the bank. 
received the assent of the Governor, and of the “ Another perverse man, who is not yet a 
ministers who advise him.” | capitalist, and who has to be contented with a very 
There can be no doubt that the climate of Soares es Ny Oa. Whee 
= ; : . last heard of it the total number did not exceed 50. 
New Zealand, and Auckland in particular, is ij, profits from this very small lot, however, were 
of a most salubrious and healthy character, not proportionately small. The ewes lambed in the 
admirably adapted to the constitutions of last week of July, 1858, and the lambs were sold to 
English men and women. Competent judges the butcher for killing, in the commencement of 
recommend it as a depot for the invalid officers November, at 25s. each. From his wool, estimating 
and military forces of India. the yield by the other small sheep-farmer’s stock- 
e * ; taking, he would receive some 25/.; so that from 
PR os gay soi tw ogg eS katie this very small flock, which would not require more 
, But the nights in New Zeals a Ree than two moderate paddocks to keep them, this 
a ee la ne tgces io are always small farmer would make about 1/. a head per 
cool and refreshing, and rest is never lost from the annum, and has his original capital increased one- 
warmth and closeness of the night. It is also much third.” 
warmer, both in the spring and autumn; and the © _”. é 
winter weather in England, from the middle of With regard to trade and commerce, inde- 
November to the middle of March, with its piercing pendently of home produce, the inhabitants, in 
easterly winds, cold, fog, and snow, is altogether one year, warehoused goods to the value of 
unknown. Snow, indeed, is never seen here ; ice, | 271,0001., and exported goods to the value of 
very thin, and very rarely ; and hail is neither com- | 125,500/. We have a chapter on the mineral 
mon nor destructive. The winter, however, is products of the country; nor is the far- 
very wet, but not colder than an English April or! famed New Zealand flax, or Phormium tenax 
October. There is a greater prevalence of high exnitio’ ? 
winds, too, than is personally agreeable; but with | F ‘ 2 
less wind the climate would not be more healthy. = grants of land may be obtained from 
There is most wind in the spring and autumn; | the Provincial Ggvernment, who have decreed 
| rather less in summer, and least of all in winter, | that 
The mean annual temperature of the North Island,| “‘As it is expedient that persons emigrating at 














munities. The Governor resides there. It is 
the see of the bishop. It is the head quarters 
of the military. It has a mechanics’ institute ; 


in which Auckland is situated, is 57 deg. Fahrenheit. | their owncost fromthe United Kingdom, orelsewhere, 
| The months of January and Febru:ry, which cor-| other than the Australian colonies, should be per- 
respond to the July and August in tids country, are mitted to occupy land free of cost, in proportion to 
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their expenditure on immigration, in accordance 
with this law, any person over 18 years of age, 
subject to certain conditions, may receive a free gift 
of 40 acres of land, and any one above five years of 
age, and under 18, twenty acres of land for nothing. 
Any person who has held a commission in the army 
may receive 400 acres ; non-commissioned or Warrant 
officers, 80 acres; and any discharged private soldier, 
marine, and seaman, 60 acres; any qualified school 
teacher may also receive 80 acres, which he will 
acquire as his own freehold, at the mere cost of 
going to take possession of his estate. The first 
point to be satistied upon is, whether you are eligible 
as a settler in Auckland. Upon this point the 
colonial government entertain a very strong opinion, 
and the following circular was sent a short time 
since to the agents in England upon this subject :— 

“*The undersigned has the honour to report to 
His Honour the Superintendent that on examining 
the list of passengers, per the “Tornado,” (arrived 
yesterday), and comparing it with the statements of 
the passengers themselves, he finds that a great 
number are entered as “ Farmers” who have never 
had anything to do with Agriculture, and that a 
number of clerks, warehousemen, and other like 
persons have obtained Land Orders. The under- 
signed would therefore suggest that the Emigration 
Agents be cautioned to be careful to ascertain that 
parties applying for Land Orders represent themselves 
to be what they really are, and not to grant Land 
Orders to persons of the classes referred to.’” 


The following are the rates of wages, and 
costs of provisions :— 


“The current rate of wages at Auckland are :— 
Bakers, from 20s. to 30s. per week, with board and 
lodging ; bricklayers, 10s. to 12s. per day; black- 
smiths, if able to shoe, &c., and do all sorts of country 
work, 8s. to 9s. per day; carpenters (house), joiners, 
wheelwrights, &c., from 8s. to 10s. per day; farm 
Servants (single), from 26/. to 40/. per annum, with 
board and lodging ; ditto (married couples), 50/. per 
annum ; glaziers and painters, 8s. to 10s. per day ; 
female (domestic) servants, from 20/. to 30/. per 
annum ; labourers (in town), 5s. per day ; ditto (in 
country), 4s. per day ; masons, 1s. to 12s. per day ; 
sawyers, 8s. to 10s. per 100 superficial feet ; shoe- 
makers earn on an average about 7s. Gd. per day; 
tinsmiths and plumbers, ‘)s. to 10s. per day. Work- 
ing men in town work only eight hours per day. 
Clearing forest land is usually done by contract; 
cutting down all the undergrowth and all trees not 
exceeding three feet in diameter, is generally con- 
tracted for at from 37s. 6d. to 4Us. per acre; heavily 
timbered land—cutting down all trees not exceeding 
four feet in diameter—40s. to 45s. per acre; or cut- 
ting all down, 50s. per acre. A man accustomed to 
such work can fell at least one acre per week. Fern 
land about §s. per acre. Good ploughmen and 
married couples fit to manage a dairy are in demand. 
Young lads belonging to families about to emigrate 
should learn to milk. 

“The value of the rate of wages must, of course, 


depend to a great extent upon the cost of the | 


principal necessaries of life, and the following state- 
ment upon this subject will enable the intelligent 
workman to form an estimate of the nature of the 
prospects which Auckland holds out to him. 

“Beef and pork, 6d. to 7d.; mutton, 7d. to 8d.; 


bacon, 8d. to Is.; butter, fresh, 1s. 6d.; salt, 1s. 3d. | 
per ib,; bread, 5d. the 2tb. loaf; cheese, colonial, | 


1s. 3d.; English, 1s. 6d.; candles, moulds, 9d. to 10d. ; 
ditto, Belmont, composite, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d.; coffee, 


ground, Is. 4d. per tb.; firewood, 8s. to 10s. per ton | 


of 40 cubic feet, on the beach; flour, first quality, 
30s. per 100 Ibs.; milk, fresh, 5d. to Gd. per quart ; 
oatmeal, 4d. per tb.; lamp oil, 4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per 
gallon; potatoes, 5s. Gd. to 6s. per ewt.; rice, 2d. to 
6d.; soap, 6d.; sugar, 4d. to 7d.; tobacco, 3s. 6d. to 
4s. Gd.; tea, 2s. 6d. to 3s. per Ib.; wheat 8s.” 


A word on the population and live-stock of 
the « lony,— 

“ At the last census which was taken, the number 
of European inhabitants in New Zealand was 
45,540, of whom 25,356 were males. and 20.184 
females. Of this number there were in Auckland 
17,988, including the military and their families; 
and of these 10,593 were males, and 7.395 females. 


A large portion of this excess of males over females 
was owing, however, to the military. The additions 
made to the population by persons emigrating to 
Auckland during the last four years has been 6,822, 
but many of these persons have left the colony to go 
to the gold fields of Victoria, in Australia. At the 
last stock-taking there were in Auckland 2,894 
horses, 23 mules and asses, 24,555 oxen, 36,749 
sheep, 4,142 goats, and 11,612 pigs.” 


And, lastly, as to who should and who 
should not emigrate : 


“The misery endured by persons leaving this 
country to settle in other lands, destitute of the 
physical powers, and the mental or social qualities 
necessary to enable them to succeed in their adopted 
home, will far exceed what they have become 
accustomed to in their native land. The evil will 
not rest with themselves, and their wives and 
families; but the stories of the hardships which 
they have endured, will, in many instances, deter 
other persons, in every other respect qualified for 
the duties in which the incompetent have failed, 
from adopting a course in which success might have 
been achieved. 

“The advice given by Mrs. Trail, in her admirable 
letters from the backwoods of Canada, is so 
applicable to the intending settlers in Auckland, 
that we cannot do better than quote it. She says, 
in her advice to husbands and fathers :—‘ Before 
the master of the household fully decides upon 
| taking so important a step as leaving his native 
| land, let him first converse with himself, and ask 
| the important question, Have I sufficient energy of 
| character to enable me to conform to the Changes 
| that may await me in my new mode of life? Let 
| him first consider the capabilities of his partner, her 
| health and general temper; for a sickly, peevish, 
| discontented person will make but a poor settler’s 
wife, in a country where cheerfulness of mind and 
activity of body are very essential to the prosperity 
of the household.’ The indolent or the temperate 
man has no more chance of success in Auckland 
than at home, and the active and hard-working 
inhabitants, who are there earning their bread 
honestly by the sweat of their brow, or by the 
exertion of mental power, will have no sympathy 
with such an one—the drones of society will receive 
no quarter from the industrious and intelligent 
workers. A man of delicate health, deficient in 
energy, without knowledge of the elementary 
principles of agriculture, or of the rudiments of any 
useful occupation, may, if he obtains possession 
of his free allotment of land in the province, be, it 
is true, ‘lord of all he surveys,’ but he will be miser- 
able, and as a landed proprietor, when he dies, will, 
in all probability, leave to his family an estate as 
much encumbered with rank vegetation and foul 
weeds as some of the land at home is encumbered 
with mortgages and settlements. The persons who 
are best fitted to become prosperous settlers in the 
colony are, among others, the farmer who has had 
experience in cultivating some small holding at 
home, and who will be able to bring to bear upon 
the land given to him in Auckland that practical 
knowledge which he has already obtained, and who, 
in addition to experience, has the advantage of 
possessing a small amount of capital. The agricul- 
tural labourer, who has no money at his command, 
has still his labour to dispose of, for which he can 
obtain a rate of wages greatly in excess of any that 
he has ever received at home. He will be able to 
devote a portion of his spare time to the manage- 
ment of land which will be offered to him on the 
most liberal of terms; and in many colonies the 
most wealthy and prosperous among the settlers are 
those who went out with nothing but their own 
power of labour to rely upon. There is not an 











artisan connected with the building trades who may | 
| not do much better in Auckland than here; he will | 


be sure of constant employment, at higher rates of 
wages, and with fewer hours’ work, than pre- 
vail in England. 
request, and these at present in the colony are well 
paid and constantly occupied ; the strong, vigorous, 
navvy, accustomed to earth work, will find abundant 
sources of employment open to him :—Indeed there 
is no branch of industry connected with the produc- 
tion of natural wealth, and no occupation for pro- 








Tailors and sheemakers are in | 


ducing the necessaries, and to a certain extent the 
luxuries of life, which is not actively employed. It 
is scarcely necessary to say, that in a state of 
society which does not at present boast of any 
extensive cotton, silk, or woollen manufactures, 
persons whose sole occupation has been confined to 
the working of the ‘mule,’ or the ‘spinning-jenny’ 
of a cotton factory, may find that they will have too 
much time on their hands, and too little pay to be 
comfortable at Auckland ;—as there are no Regent 
Streets, or St. Paul’s Churchyards, with elegantly 
fitted drapers’ establishments, we need hardly say 
that there is not much want at Auckland of young 
gentlemen whose only accomplishment is that of 
waiting upon lady customers, and showing the last 
new thing in ribbon or laces ;—as banking establish- 
ments are at present not very numerous, it is 
unnecessary to hint that the junior hands of Messrs. 
Coutts’, or Glyn’s, will not obtain much of their 
genteel occupation in Auckland. 

“ The Rey. Richard Taylor, in his interesting work 
on New Zealand and its inhabitants, gives a hint to 
young unmarried men, which we hope will not be 
lost upon them :— 

“*To single men intending to emigrate, I wonld say, 
marry before you go out; a good wife is a great treasure 
and stay toa young man. Many have been ruined, because 
they have not had a bosom friend to sustain them in times 
of trial, besides the social comfort thus derived; for none 
can tell how dreary a young settler’s home is without a wife, 
and how many temptations she saves him from. Therefore, 
to every single man, I again say, marry, for wives are not 
to be had abroad; property is of little consideration, com- 
pared with that of a partner.’ ” 





The Book of the Priaces of Wales, Heirs to the 
Crown of England. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A. 
(Bentley, 1860). 

Dr. Doran’s versatility is undeniable. So 

also is his industry. For, within the last few 

years, he has given the world the fruits of his 
varied reading in the form of many goodly 
volumes; which, if not very profound, or be- 
speaking deep research, are all highly enter- 
taining and valuable, from the amount of 
curious information they contain. Their 
author has read many books unknown to 
most readers. He has an easy and agreeable 
style. He possesses the secret of the art of 
compilation. He can dress up facts to suit 
the present taste. His books are often slight; 

but they are never dull. He is, in truth, a 

popular author; having tickled the public 

taste with his highly spiced--viands, until the 
public cannot well do without him. No book 
takes, now-a-days, like a gossipping chronicle. 

And the Doctor's forte is anecdote biography ? 
Literature has its changes and fashions like 

all other sublunary things. What one age ap- 

proves, the next cannot endure. The genius 
of an age will alter the taste of his contempo- 
raries. Scott's matchless power made it incum- 
bent on all novelists of his time to introduce 
either the feudal manners, or the days of the 
Stuarts in their works. Nothing was to be 
done without a knight in complete armour, 
attached to an imprisoned lady; or a Cavalier, 
picturesquely attired, burning with loyalty and 
gallantry, and well up in what we now call 
the old plays. But, though Sir Walter is still 

immensely read, his style no longer serves as a 

model to our rising novelists. Since his day, 

the impetus he gave to antiquarianism has sub- 
sided, or at least has taken another form. Mr. 

Thackeray has revived the novel of Fielding, 


| and has given us another Amelia. Accordingly, 


they have betaken themselves to the domestic 
element for materials ; and the historical novel 
languishes. Authors who oceupy themselves 
with history, give us pictures instead of 
romances. Our histories are now capital light 
reading; so we must not complain, should their 
narratives lack somewhat of the substantial 
merits of the great historians of the last century. 
We can hardly expect rigid accuracy with so 
much liveliness ! 
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The book before us is one of these lively 
histories. Moreover, it exemplifies our remarks 
completely. For these chapters, which tell of 
the princes in the Middle Ages, are scant and 
meagre, compared to those which describe the 
sayings and doings of the Hanoverian Heirs- 
Apparent. The art which would formerly 
have been devoted to the historical novel, is 
now employed in historical portrait-painting. 
Then, it would have relied on Froissart—now, it 
ransacks Horace Walpole, and diarists, great 
and small. All this is evident in these “‘ Lives.” 
They are very slight and incomplete, especially 
the earlier ones. But they are chatty and 
anecdotical, and deserve to be universally read. 

They are seventeen in number. Beginning 
with Edward of Caernarvon, they end with 
George Augustus Frederick of St. James's ; 
thus embracing an historical survey of some 
hundreds of years, and a series of Authorities 
fearful to contemplate. 

The Doctor, however, has despatched his 
heroes with remarkable rapidity. He views 
them in an artistic light ; marks every incident 
which he thinks effective; and, out of very 
little, presents us with many a striking scene. 
Tableaux abound in his pages. He boldly in- 
troduces the Memoir style into the Plantaganet 
** Lives.” From the first he is keenly alive to 
the charms of the picturesque, and proclaims 
himself a word-painter even in the titles and 
the headings of hischapters. But it is time for 
us to give our readers some account of the 
book. 

After an interesting introduction, we are 
introduced to the ill-fated Edward of Caer- 
narvon. While Prince of Wales his life was 
one of pleasure. His amusements, extrava- 

ncies, and associates, including the infamous 

iers Gaveston, are well described. Several 
of his letters, very poor compositions, are 
printed. They indicate a feeble-minded man 
of fashion. After reading them, we are not 
surprised that their writer owed £28,000 at 
the death of his father, ‘‘a sum which would 
be represented by nearer a half, than a quarter 
of a million of money of the present value,” 
says the author, neither very elegantly nor 
clearly. This summary of the unhappy prince 
is a fair specimen of the first chapter of the 
book :— 

“Twenty miserable years with a few brief days 
of extravagant joy, and a few, very few, of calm 
felicity, intervened between the accession of the first 
Prince of Wales to the throne and his death, 1307 
—1327. There was a brilliant marriage with 
Isabelle ; a prodigality of luxury with a poor trea- 
sury to meet the cost, and a revolt of the barons, 
which soon dispersed all thoughts of inglorious ease. 
To be the King’s favourite was but to inherit 
death, though the fate of one brought with it no 
experience to his successor—Despenser perishing as 
miserably as Gaveston. The military reputation of 
England was hi miliated at Bannockburn; famine 
followed upon defeat: sickness attended famine ; 
and the children of Edward were born when parti- 
cular calamity was pressing upon England or the 
King. The end of all was that dreadful scene at 
Berkley Castle, the horrors of which contrast £o 


strongly with the joyous shouts that welcomed Ed- | 
ward's birth at Caernarvon. Around his cradle, gay | 


and gallant groups of ladies, priests, and nobles ; 
around his death-bed, a couple of murderers and 


their assistants. Cries of joy hailed his birth, his | 
own shrieks heralded his death ; but they were heard | 


far over the village near the castle, and the startled 
inhabitants there listened in terror, and prayed for 
the poor soul that was passing away in such un- 
utterable torture. 


“Thus the first English Prince of Wales was the | 


yg of England who was deposed and mur- 


We must by Edward of Windsor— 
with the Wykeham reminiscences—to linger 





for a moment by the death-bed of his illus- 
trious son :— 


“That father, whose heart had been riven by the 
death of his consort Philippa, did his utmost to pre- 
serve the precious life of a son so capable of sus- 
taining the glory and furthering the prosperity of 
England. But this was not to be. For five years 
the Prince of Wales lingered between life and death, 
slowly but surely drawing nearer to the ‘grave, and 
deprived of the consolation of seeing a happy future 
for his little son. He sojourned. during this season 
of his decay, now at his mansion near London Bridge, 
occasionally at Berkhamstead, and finally at his 
father’s palace of Westminster. A year previous to 
his demise, a bearded comet of considerable magni- 
tude appeared in the heavens, and this was looked 
upon as a summoner of the dying Prince. He still 
lingered on, and he was lying in the great chamber 
of his father’s palace, when, says Barnes, ‘there was 
celebrated a famous opposition of Saturn and Jupiter, 
in Aquarius and Leo, the abject parts and places of 
his geniture.’ This occurred a brief period previous 
to the Prince’s death, and when that lamentable 
event occurred, astrologers accused the ‘famous op- 
position’ of being ‘no small cause of so great a 
calamity.’ But his time had come. The manner of 
his life is more popularly knownthan that of his death, 
the dignity of which (singular as some incidents of it 
were) well became him. The writer of the (contem- 
porary) chronicle, printed in the 22nd volume of the 
‘ Archeologia,’ represents the Prince of Wales as 
resting his claim for mercy at the hands of the Trinity. 
on the ground of his having ever honoured that 
mysterious Godhead himself, and caused it to be 
honoured by others. His death occurring on the 
festival of the Trinity is assumed to be a proof thatthe 
claim of the Prince was recognised! His frequent 
faintings, consequent on hemorrhage, did not make 
him unmindful of the duty of being liberal in his 
gifts to all of his house and heart ; therewith, wise of 
council to his son Richard; and at once firm and 
merciful towards those who had offended against the 
law or moral right. Atlength the Bishop of Bangor 
witnessing his utter prostration, solemnly announced 
to him that death was undoubtedly at hand, and asked 
him if he would, needing forgiveness, ask pardon of 
God and of all whom he had injured. The Prince 
faintly replied, ‘I will.’ And the bishop said, ‘It 
sufficeth not to say only, ‘I will; but when you 
have power, discharging the same by words, you 
ought to ask pardon.’ But he answered nothing 
else, but only ‘I will,) And when he had often 
times done this, the bishop said, ‘I suppose some 
evil spirits to be here present that let his tongue, 
whereby he cannot express his mind with words ; 
and taking the sprinkle, he cast holy water by the 
four corners of the chamber where he lay, and 
behold suddenly the Prince, with joined hands and 
eyes lifted up to heaven, said, ‘I give thee thanks, 
oh God, for all thy benefits; and with all the pains 
of my soul, I humbly beseech thy mercy to give me 
remission of those sins which I have wickedly com- 
mitted against thee ; and of all mortal men whom 
willingly or ignorantly I have offended, with all my 
heart I desire forgiveness.’ ‘When he had spoken 
these words he gave up the ghost to God, as we 
believe to his banquet, whose feast he thus wor- 
shipped on earth. Who departing, all hope of 
Englishmen departed, for he being present, they 
feared not the incursions of any enemy—he being 





present, they never suffered any rebuke for that they 
had done evil or forsaken the field.’ The writer 
finnally intimates that this Prince of Wales was 
taken from his father and the nation (he has no 
words of pity for Richard, his son), lest people 
| should trust in him more than they did in the 
Almighty, on whom he calls to be a defender of 
England, now that its old defender had passed away. 
Never before, nor since, diedthere a Prince of Wales 
so loved and honoured of his fellow men.” 


The Black Prince's wife is thus described :-— 


“Wonderful is it that in our villages throughout 
all England, and even brave Scotland too, the tradi- 
tion of the loves of the Black Prince and the Fair 
| Joan of Kent has survived, and is at least as well 

known as his victories, his generosity, and his chi- 
| valry. To this day the chap-books repeat the old 
story, with marvellous additions of circumstarce 





and speech, that mark the interest of the public who 
purchase the pamphlets that have issued in great 
numbers from Falkirk and Northampton. In these 
old country legends, the Black Prince is first stricken 
by the charms of his fair kinswoman, at a dinner at 
Dover, in the house of her hospitable father, where 
the Prince and his parents are guests, after the 
crowning triumph so splendidly achieved at Poic- 
tiers. The style of the story corresponds with its 
anachronisms— it is ‘all abroad ;’ but it is made for as 
public whose taste has not changed since the tale 
was first told by cottage fire, or village common, or 
read in shady lanes to sympathetic listeners. The 
very courtesy of the couple is perched on the very 
highest of stilts, and the flowers of speech are 
showered in whole nosegays. The lover is a wooer 
that chivalry might be proud of, and Joan is a lady 
willing to be won, yet not too anxious to appear so. 
In absence, the Prince addresses her in letters, the 
originals of which are not so easy to find as to look 
for, as ‘ fairest of creatures ;’ and the Fair Countess, 
‘who often bedewed her rosy cheeks for his ab- 
sence,’ wipes them away to kiss the pleasant words, 
and pen a loving answer in return, beseeching him, 
‘if he had any compassion for her life, that he 
would not too far hazard himself among the hands 
of his enemies.’ There are sufficient impediments 
in the course of this true love to render the narra- 
tive interesting to rustic swains and rural maids ; 
and when the Prince has been commended for that 
his virtue is honourable, and the dread fathers on 
either side give their consent, a jubilant shout goes 
up from the heart of the old framer of the le- 
gend, with a joke upon the happy conclusion, likely 
to render village maidens more merry than ashamed. 
I have alluded to this tradition, otherwise worth 
little, because it manifests the interest which must 
have early attached itself to the story of the love of 
Edward for the brilliant Joan of Kent. There has 
been no marriage of a Prince of Wales—and this 
Edward was the first who ever married while bear- 
ing the title—in which the people of England felt 
and maintained a more warm and enduring inte- 
rest.” 


|“ Richard of Bordeaux” concludes the 
“Princes of the House of Plantagenet.” 
“Henry of Monmouth,” ‘* Edward of West- 
minster,” ‘‘ Edward of the Sanctuary,” and 
‘* Edward of Middleham,” complete the Lines 
of York and Lancaster. The following de- 
scription of “Henry of Monmouth” in the 
nursery is not without interest :— 

“He had his toys and delights too, even when a 

boy, and some of these gave evidence of his good taste. 
‘Musicis delectabatur’ is the expression of the 
Italian chronicler who, under the pseudonym of 
Titus Livius, has left an account of this ‘young 
lord ;’ and this fondness for music was early de- 
veloped, for when he was ten years old, another 
household entry register, in regard to him, notices 
‘8d. paid by the hands of Adam Garston for harp- 
strings purchased for the harp of young Lord 
Henry. Titus further remarks, that Henry at 
one time cared more for music than for martial 
affairs ; but he, nevertheless, early played at that 
game, of which in his youth and manhood he made 
such a serious business for his enemies and such 
glory for himself. He isstill in his tenth year, when 
the purse of his father is drawn upon to the amount 
of ‘12d. to Stephen Furbour for a new scabbard of 
a sword for young Lord Henry ;’ and is. 6d. for ? 
of an ounce of tissue of black silk bought at London 
of Margaret Stranson for a sword of young Lord 
Henry.’” 
The account of his wars is very spirited. He 
appears everywhere as the ‘“ Prince Hal” in 
the Doctor's pages, who, we suspect, rather 
likes the task of sketching a royal pickle. The 
tone of his remarks on the Lollards we by no 
means approve. Martyrdom is a sorry subject 
for joking! The death of Henry's father, 
Bolingbroke, is@hus told :— 


“Romancer and poet have depicted this last seene 
according to the spirit of their vocation. The time is 
certain, March 20, 1412, but the incidents are vari- 
ously related. Perhaps Trussell, without abandoing 
all romance has preserved the essential truths of the 
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story ; and with this account I conclude the subject. 
Having stated that the King was at Westminster, 
preparing a crusade, he adds :—‘ The enemy of man- 
kind seized upon him with an apoplexy, the fits 
whereof divers times would show him dead to those 
about him; but ever upon his recovery again of 
sense, he would demand again for his crown, which 
he appointed, all the time of his sickness, to be 
placed upon a cushion in his sight. At length, the 
extremity of his disease increasing, he lay as though 
all his vital spirits had forsaken him, insomuch, that 
those that were about him deemed him dead, and 
covered his face. The Prince having notice thereof, 
came and took away the crown and departed. The 
father reviving, demanded for the crown ; and hear- 
ing that the Prince had taken it, he sends for him, 
and angrily demandeth his reason for so doing; to 
whom the Prince, with a confident brow, made an 
answer, that in his and all men’s judgement there 
present, he was dead; and then ‘I being next heir- 
apparent to the same, took it as my indubitable 
right, not as yours, but mine.’ ‘Well,’ said the 
King, and sighed, ‘fair son, what right I had to it 
God knoweth.’ ‘But saith the Prince, if you die 
King, I doubt not to hold the garland as you have 
done, with my sword against all opposers.’ ‘Then,’ 
saith the King, ‘I refer all to God, but charge thee 
on my blessing, and as thou wilt answer it before 
the tribunal of God, that thou minister the laws 
indifferently ; that thou ease the oppressed; that 
thou avoid flatterers ; that thou do not defer justice, 
nor be sparing of mercy, but punish the oppressors 
of thy people ; and suffer not officers to make their 
places the stalking-horses to their will. So shalt 
thou obtain favour of God, and love of thy subjects; 
who, whilst they have wealth, so long shalt thou 
have obedience ; but being made poor by oppression, 
will be ever ready to stir and make insurructions.’ 
And so, turning about,said, ‘God bless thee and have 
mercy upon me!’ And so he gave up the ghost in 
a chamber of the Abbot of Westminster, which the 
servants there called Jerusalem.’ 

“Thus died Bolingbroke. On Trimty Sunday, 
his obsequies were performed at Canterbury, Henry 
of Monmouth being present, making offering at the 
altar, and depositing his father by the side of that 
Black Prince, Edward of Woodstock, whose son he 
had deposed and murdered.” 


The sketch of the youthful ‘“* Edward of 
Middleham”—*‘ the Boy of Wensleydale ”—is 
gracefully and touchingly written, and con- 
trasts strongly with the able delineation of 
** Arthur of Winchester” and ‘‘ Henry of Green- 
wich,” the ‘ Princes of the House of Tudor.” 
With the last of them, the Doctor gets to 
ground on which he is more at home. The 
early days past, his powers find more genial 
exercise. Though here and there we find a 
capital description, a sketch of Old London, 
some well chosen extracts touching the royal 
pastimes, or the royal wardrobe, yet he is, un- 
questionably, far stronger in describing the 
times of our grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers. The middle-ages, in fact, bore him. 

** Henry Frederick of Stirling” and ‘* Charles 
of Dunfermline,” “the Brother-Princes of 
Wales,” are thus presented to us :— 


“When Anne of Denmark, the consort of James L, 
King of Great Britain, set out from Holyrood to join 
that monarch in the English metropolis, she was 
accompanied by two of her children, Henry and 
Elizabeth—the latter born in 1596. Their brother, 
* Babie Charles,’ was left behind, a poor weakly boy, 
at Dunfermline. Few people argued long life for 
that delicate child, and it had been a happy cir- 
cumstance for him had the expectation of his death 
been early realized. 

“ When the elder brother was christened, at Stir- 
ling, according to the rites of the reformed Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, the attendant ceremony had 
more of splendour about it than usually characterised 
the baptism of an heir to the Scottish throne. The 
King, and not the ‘gossips,’ gave the name ; and 
as James, either in joy or nervousness, repeated 
the appellation forwards and backwards, ‘Henry 
Frederick, Frederick Henry,’ so Cunningham, Bishop 
of Aberdeen, imitated the royal form, by pronounc- 
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ing three times the names as they were delivered | four princes. We cannot afford even a passing 
by the father. The child was healthy, fair, and | glance at “George Augustus of Hanover,” 
— as heen Delis Can as | ** Frederick Louis of Hanover ;” reserving what 

“Six years later was born Prince Henry's brother | . we have for ‘‘ George William Frederick 
Charles, at Dunfermline. Weak and languishing of Norfolk House,” and “George Augustus 
pe acaine into the world, taking, as it were, @| Frederick of St. James's.” Before doing so, 


reluctant ion of life. So brief a tenure | ’ : 5 
wes te feeble Prince expected to enjoy, that he however, we cannot forbear quoting his des- 


was hurriedly baptised, lest he should die before he | ¢Tiption of the “‘ Harry the Fifth Club” (temp. 
was enrolled a member of Christ’s flock. A month | Frederick Louis.)— 


later, he was deemed strong = undergo @/ «The corridor at Windsor Castle commemorates 
state-christening at Holyrood. is_ ceremony, | some other tastes of this wayward Prince, in a pic- 
however, lacked the pomp which had distinguished | ture painted by an artist named Philips, and repre- 
that of the christening of Henry Frederick.” | senting the Princely founder, and some of his 
Some passages from the elder brother's letters | #sS0ciates, of the ‘Harry the Fifth Club,’ or ‘the 
to the king are deeply interesting. Altogether | G48: wren her yg! — i, = —s Rory 
the lives of the “‘ Brother-Princes” are among | 77° Sem». ee sete 
a : -© | Hugh Smithson, General Dilkes, Mr. Howe, and 
the best, and certainly the most pleasing in | y,"p Boyle. Of these especial favourites of the 
the book. A Se | Prince, Lord Inchiquin was perhaps the chief, to 
53, Charles of St. James’s” is a prince after | make whom his secretary Frederick ejected Lord 
the Doctor’s own heart. The announcement | Lyttelton. In the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 
of his birth is admirable :— September, 1854, Mr. John Gough Nichols eee 
“On the 29th of May, 1630, the second a badge which had belonged toa Mr. Cham rlaine 
Charles, wi born at St. preg ~ On his Sethian | who was blinded in some wild frolic with the cele- 
his father wrote to Marie de Medicis—the King set | brated Marquis of Granby; and this badge, Mr. 
all his hopes of future prosperity. Lady Eleanor | Nichols is inclined to believe, was that of the 
Davys prophesied that the royal prosperity would | © Gang under the Prince of Wales. It is in de- 
exist not longer than sixteen years after the day of | Stibed:—‘The badge is oval in apn coe sigs 
the Prince’s birth! The King, well content, went | is about that of a a hen’s egg. __ vs 
in solemn procession to St. Paul’s to evince his pious | painted in colours ename eye cm th ° = 
gratitude before the face of-the nation. A bright | 0 a. eee ghway robe «3 
star twinkled in the heavens on that brilliant May | : es 2 
morning, last of the glittering watchers that had | pee Cece att mic eae Saeieie 
not sunk to its rest; and poets and seers accepted | “ 3 webipe ne en. 
the omen as indicating that unto our Isle in the | ‘stant view of a town, which has two spires, and 


7 . : : isti er li f a glass-house; in 
West was there born a conquering child whose lot it | Some obelistical tower like that of a g ne 
would be to eclipse all the glories of kings and the foreground is a pair of stocks, and - the right a 
kingdoms of the East. The poets were ill-inspired, | gibbet, with the iron framework used for hanging 
and the seers were mistaken. of the body of a criminal in chains. Above and below 

“ ‘Charles Stuart’ was the first of our very ugly | 4% inscribed the pag op pre gf Bh, 
Princes. Even his young mother recognised the | the other side are oe — Se Charity. 
ill-favour of her boy. ‘He is so ugly, wrote Hen- | a and around ay is legend, ty, 
rietta to Madame St. George, ‘ that I am ashamed of | Mirth, and Friendship Uni 
him ; but his size and fatness supply the want of Our author gives a lively account of the 
enc encod my the Senn fh | esr can of Georg, the UL. Brom inane 

: ¢ Efe cs e was the object of tender solicitude. On 
tee, at nnn ep deonng im wer thas | is Ht birthday someting papas attended 
only the stature. ‘He is so fat and so tall ’—it is | _ _ e compe _. — fete pany Aree 
again the mother who writes to her old friend, her | GTS eating, wee) anny nal * : £ his 
‘Mie’ St. George—< that he is taken for a year old, | him their colonel. Some good stories o i 
and he is only four months. His teeth are already | youth follow; and the Doctor, warming with 
beginning to come. I will send you his portrait as | the subject as he gets on topics familiar to 
soon as he is a little fairer, for at present he is so him, becomes as chatty and agreeable as he is 
dark that I am ashamed of him.’ In this respect | in the Table Traits. And that is saying a 
Charles did not improve ; and, to the last, ‘Rowley’ | great deal. 
remained as swart as a raven. : | The improbability of the story of the prince's 
t “ For the young ew: on pan birth erat planet _ attachment to Hannah Lightfoot is discussed 

enus shone out in full day—Heaven, according to and rejected. The sad and true story of his 


old Fuller, having opened one eye more than ordi- ‘love for Lady Sarah Lennox is thus nar- 
nary on the occasion, the poets and poetasters rushed alk 
into various degreee of rhyming nonsense ; Oxford | rated :— 
poured forth unreadable stanzas, and Cambridge had | “There is more truth, and more of the true 
the good sense to be silent. Charles, who was the | romantic spirit which may agree with truth, in the 
object of all this homage, was declared Prince of | story of the second Iphigenia of the princely Cymon. 
Wales soon after his birth, but he was not created a | As the latter used to ride between Kew and Leicester 
knight of the Garter till he had completed the ma- | Square, his notice was attracted one J une-tide, by 
ture age of twelve years.” the appearance of a young gir] making hay, in one 
So is the descrivti £ the “* wav aoct of whi: of the fields which then bordered Kensington. 
SO IS the Gescripton OF Lue | Bay sort OF Pll | Never had such a mortal haymaker, shedding 
losophy” which distinguished the prince fragrance over the fragrant heap she made, been 
through life. | seen on earth before. The young Prince was en- 
The last book—that of the ‘‘ Princes of the | chanted, and there was good reason, for Walpole 
House of Hanover,”"—is by far the best. They | affirms that the young lady was beautiful beyond 
stand out in as bold relief as they do in Mr. | conception, and that her loveliness and expression 
Thackeray's Lectures. But Dr. Doranisfairerto | were above the reach of artists to emulate. This 
their memories than is our great novellist. Men, | peerless fair one was Lady Sarah Lennox, whose 
with our author, are neither “gods” nor | mother, the Duchess of Richmond, was more 
oS aes oven horne in | beautiful than even Lady Sarah, or her other two 
* devils. The happy medium is ever borne in ate na eas an 
eee Tees. Tad “Not so bad as we seem.” is | daughters, one of whom became the mo 
view by him. Not so bad as e seem,” iS | Cy stles Fox, the other, of the unfortunate Lord 
his motto to the Hanoverian Princes. | Edward Fitzgerald. The lady who had touched 
He has so often written about the times they | 4). Prince’s heart so nearly, was about seven years 
lived in, and has accumulated such a mass of | 45, junior, but the legend will have it that he made 
material relative thereto, that it must have | her an offer of marriage, which she accepted. It 
been difficult to confine himself to the narrow must have been a short-lived, however brilliant a 
limits attained by the scope of the work. As romance, for when Lady Sarah appeared at her 
it is, he has drawn life-like portraits of the royal lover's wedding, when she was only in her 
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18th year, it was not as bride, but as bridesmaid! 
She found speedy consolation, too, in marrying Sir 
T. C. Bunbury, and subsequently the Hon. George 
Napier. The eldest child of this marriage was the 
gallant soldier, Sir Charles Napier, whose ‘very 
existence ’ is described by his brother, Sir William, 
as being an ‘offence to royal pride.’ Thus, the 
Napiers seem to have held that the Lady and not 
the Prince was to blame. An antagonism, almost 
comical, was established on the Napier side. When 
the two respective eldest sons of the two marriages 
once met at court, the son of Lady Sarah’s old 
lover (George Augustus, Prince of Wales) ‘took the 
liberty’ of calling Lady Sarah’s son ‘Charles!’ A 
graceful condescension which the latter young man, 
then nineteen, notified to his mother with an 
ungenerous, ‘ Marry, come up, my dirty cousin.’ 


The last “ Life” is that of George IV. It 
is not complimentary. The Doctor is by no 


means a violent assailant of the Prince; but | 
he strongly condemns his want of faith, his | 


extravagance, brutality to his wife, and liber- 
tine indulgence. The “First Gentleman in 


Europe” fares but ill at the hands of his | 


biographer. It could hardly be otherwise. 
At eighteen he was a notorious seducer. At 
twenty-six, he was bankrupt in character and 
estate ; reputation, good-will of men—all had 
gone. He was, nevertheless, a man of first- 
rate ability; possessed of consummate parts ; 
but, partly from indolence, and partly from 
his defective education, he frittered away his 
talents, and ultimately became a mere drivel- 
ler—crying, so says the Doctor, because Brum- 
mel found fault with the cut of his coat! His 
power of pleasing had rendered him, at the 
commencement of his career, an extremely 

malar man. But gradually these powers 
ailed him, or he became too indolent to exert 
them. His successful mimicry did him ill ser- 
vice, as it was directed in the most unfeeling 
way. Add to this, his habit of swearing at 
his intimates did not raise him in their regard. 
These pages, of a by no means unfriendly bio- 
grapher, display a vast amount of wickedness 
pitiable to behold. 

As a specimen of the Doctor’s talent for 
lively narrative, take this passage :— 

“Want of taste in many other things painfully 
distinguished him. He at one time seriously pro- 
posed to dress all naval officers in red breeches and 
waistcoats! To the remonstrance made against this 
barbarism, he replied with the old expletive tacked 
to a sweeping criticism: ‘D—n em,’ said the Prince, 





‘dress em as you will, they'll never look-like gen- | 


tlemen !" 
spend hours watching Brumme! at lis toilet; who 


Such was the taste of the man who w | mn ; ; ets 
‘n would! (f Dr. Wi hewell’s unwearied industry and ex- 


created rolled neckcloths, first built the high coat- | “i 
| not deserve to be welcomed by students of 


collar, introduced deportment, and (as Mr. Thackeray 
gratefully remarks) invented Brighton. 

“ As a lover, the first gentleman of his day does 
not appear to advantage. 


Artists of the next cen- | 


tury may perhaps be able to lend a picturesque and | 
tical aspect to the moonlight landing of young | 


erdita Robinson in Kew Gardens ; but it will only 
be when the subsequent meanness of the youthful 
adorer is forgotten. The pretty piece of mischief 


was led to the Prince by his younger brother, York; | . 
- : | a metaphysical crotchet. 


and when that tremendous institution, ‘society,’ 
occupied itself with this matter, the most gossiping 
member of it was lenient. ‘I make the greatest 
allowances,’ says Horace Walpole, * for inexperience 
and novel passions.’ 


on that genealogical pastime. The daughter of the 
Prince and Grace Dalrymple Elliott married into a 
ducal family of England. As far as beauty is con- 
cerned, she even excelled her almost matchless 
mother, with whose picture, at Haughton, by Gains- 
borough, the Prince became enamoured before he 
had seen the then peerless original.” 


With this graceful tribute to the Queen, our 
author closes his labours :— 

“ With this record of the early healthy impulses 
of the Prince of Wales, I take my leave of readers 
whose patience I may have already too severely 
tested, and whose indulgence I solicit with respect, 
and with confidence born of experience. I will only 
express a hope that it may be long before an author 
has to add another to the roll of Princes given in 
this volume ; and that, when that time comes, he 
may have to record the career of one braver than the 
bravest in my list; happier than the happiest; the 
promise of whose youth was kept in his manhood ; 
whose friendships were those which the severest 
might approve; whose faults—for Princes are 
human—were venial in themselves, and lost alto- 
gether in his virtues; and whose whole career 
afforded another proof of the assertion, that great 
and good men are especially the work of noble 
taothers.” 

Here we must take leave of Dr. Doran, and 
close his agreeable book. Our account of it 
has necessarily been hasty and imperfect. But 
we could not allow it to appear without a 
hearty commendation as regards its general 
execution. In parts it is loosely put together 
and superficial. Still it is a work of consider- 
able merit, and we have a regard for the Doc- 
tor. Setting aside a slight tendency to coarse- 
ness—which we wish he would overcome—we 
know of few writers who can make a dull sub- 
ject as pleasant as he can. From his well- 
known industry and rapidity of composition, 
we have little doubt that, ere long, he will 
again appear in print. The least we can wish 
him is, that his next work may prove as me- 
ritorious and successful as his last, which is, 
we are bound to say, a valuable addition to 
the ‘ Series of History made pleasant.” 





On the Philosophy of Discovery. By William 
Whewell, D.D. (Parker.) 

A CONSIDERABLE portion of the present volume 

has appeared before; but it may be regarded as 

a new work, not only from the amount of 

original matter, but from the new position 

taken by the old. It is impossible for a man 


tensive learning to produce a book which does 


philosophy, and yet his writings rarely satisfy 
the intellect or gratify the taste. They are 
read by those who want the information they 
contain; but the labour is not pleasurable— 
rendered needlessly severe by the peculiar tone 
of the Doctor's mind, which is not satisfied 
with a plain way of looking at any subject if 
it can be somewhat obfuscated and puzzled by 
There is also a want 
of humanity about his pages—Plato, Aristotle, 


| the two Bacons, and other master-minds, do not 


“ Perdita, in her Memoirs, speaks of meeting at | 


the Pantheon with the celebrated beauty, Mrs. Grace 
Elliott. She little thonght that this latter lady was 


an especial favourite with the Prince, who seems to | 


have transferred her with his bonds to the protection | works of the latter are spoken of witha comical 


of the Duke of Orleans, Anything less romantic 


and more business-like can hardly be imagined. | 


Grace Elliott passed into such complete oblivion. 
till her autobiography was recently published, that, 
on the appearance of that singular work, its authen- 
ticity was for a moment doubted. If the blood of 





live in his descriptions. Their philosophy is 
expounded and anatomized as a dead carcass, 
and never presented asa living reality. In 
some of the controversial chapters of the pre- 
sent volume, in which Dr. Whewell endeavours 
to combat the arguments of J. S. Mill, the 


sort of patronizing condescension, and the 
Doctor assures us he should have had pleasure 


| in making their best passages known, if they 


this Prince of Wales be ever worth tracing up to } 


himself, this curious volume a’one will throw light | 


were not already too popular to need his 
obliging labours in their behalf. Mill's popu- 
larity seems to perplex the erudite Master of 
Trinity ; but it is easily explained, from two 





predominant characteristics of Mill's mode of 
thinking and writing. He is a constructive 
writer, who gradually builds up his subject 
from its simplest elements, and never muddles 
with metaphysics what ought to be treated as 
a positive science and is capable of a clear 
simple explanation. 

In the “Philosophy of Discovery” Dr. 
Whewell endeavours to show the series of steps 
by which “‘ new conceptions” were introduced 
into philosophy, ‘in order to bind together 
observed facts.” Each step he callsa “Scientific 
Discovery,” and the question will at once arise 
whether such distinct and well-marked ‘‘steps” 
either did occur, or could possibly occur, in the 
true history of man’s progress in knowledge. 
Those conceptions have been of slow and 
gradual growth. They have been introduced 
at a comparatively early period, when their 
value was unknown; and, after various chances 
of cultivation or neglect, they have expanded 
and been verified by the discovery of new 
facts, or the formation of sounder inductions. 

We shall endeavour to give a brief sketch 
of Dr. Whewell’s views. Commencing with 
Plato, he represents his philosophy as cha- 
racterized by the doctrine ‘that we do not 
know concerning sensible objects, but concern- 
ing ideas,” and quotes Diogenes Laertius to 
the effect that “if we wish to understand the 
principles of things, we must first separate the 
ideas from the things,..... that we must 
assume an absolute Fair, Good, Just, and the 
like.” Subsequently he cites from Plato him- 
self a fine, but somewhat difficult passage, in 
which we are instructed in the pursuit of 
knowledge ‘* to seize the One Idea (the idea of 
the Kind) as the chief point.” In our modern 
methods of investigation we attempt to arrive 
at a Genus or Kind by inductions founded 
upon the characters of the individuals ; but as 
our knowledge of general laws becomes more 
complete, we change our methods, and reason 
down from general laws, instead of reasoning 
up to those laws from the consideration of 
particular facts. It was inevitable that early 
Philosophy should be deductive, and that, as 
Whewell says of Plato, it should “not see 
fully the extent to which experience and ob- 
servation are the bases of all our knowledge of 
the universe.” 

Dr. Whewell thus describes Plato’s views :— 


“ According to him the Ideas which are the con- 
stituents of science form an Intelligible World, 
while the visible and tangible things which we 
perceive by our senses form the Visible World. In 
the visible world we have shadows and reflections 
of actual objects, and by these shadows and reflec- 
tions we may judge of the objects, even when we 
cannot do so directly; as when men in a dark cavern 
judge of external objects by the shadows which 
they cast ito the cavern. In like manner in the 
Intelligible World there are conceptions which are 
the usual objects of human thought, and about 
which we reason; but these are only shadows and 
reflections of the Ideas which are the real sources of 
truth. And the Reasoning Faculty, the Discursive 
Reason, the Logos, which thus deals with concep- 
tions, is subordinate to the Intuitive Faculty, the 
Intuitive Reason, the Nous, which apprehends Ideas, 
This recognition of a Faculty in man which con- 
templates the foundations—the Fundamental Ideas 
—of science, and by apprehending such Ideas, makes 
science possible, is consentaneous to the philosophy 
which I have all along presented, as the view taught 
us by a careful study of the history and nature of 
science. That new Fundamental Ideas are unfolded, 
and the Intuitive Faculty developed and enlarged 
by the progress of s@gnce and by an intimate ac- 
quaintance with its reasonings, Plato appears to 
have discerned in some measure, though dimly. 
And this is the less wonderful, inasmuch as this 
gradual and successive extension of the field of 
Intuitive Truth, in proportion as we become familiar 
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with a larger amount of derived truth, is even now 
accepted by few, though proved by the reasonings 
of the greatest scientific discoverers in every age.” 

Plato's theory of a “Visible World,” or 
Sensible World bears a very strong affinity to 
our modern distinction between sensations and 
the objects which produce them. We dis- 
tinguish between the impressions which the 
external world makes upon us, and that world 
itself ; and do not imagine that we see a 
substance because we see the light which it 
emits or reflects. Plato's ‘“ Fundamental 
Ideas” no doubt differed considerably from 
our modern general laws or principles; and 
the Intuitive Faculty may not exactly accord 
With that inevitable and, if we may so speak, 
constitutional action of the mind by which it 
arrives at philosophical generalizations through 
the consideration of particular effects; yet it 
is perhaps only by comparing his system with 
ours, and regarding his as the natural precursor 
of ours, that its real meaning can be under- 
stood. Passing from Plato, Dr. Whewell 
proceeds to Aristotle, and after explaining his 
antagonism to the Platonic Ideas, exclaims— 

“But reasoning must proceed from certain First 
Principles, and the question then arises, Whence 
are these First Principles obtained? To this he 
[Aristotle] replies they are the result of Expe- 
rience.” 

But no experience could develop a philo- 
sophy or a science, unless the mind was able 
to generalize from it, either through a certain 
‘*intuition,” or what comes practically to the 
same result, the action of a faculty or tendency 
to combine, and spring from, particular to uni- 
versal truth. After showing the imperfection 
of Aristotle’s notion of Induction, Dr. Whewell 
refers to his observation on ‘+ Sagacity,” which 
he says ‘is a hitting by guess upon the middle 
term (the conception common to two cases) in 
an inappreciable time.” In another passage 
he finds Aristotle declaring that ‘* Science and 
Intuition are always true,” 
and reasoning may be false. Dr. Whewell in 
this passage translates nous as intuition, and 
as he has done the same in the paragraph cited 


from Plato, we may see at least a tendency | 


towards a convergence of the two systems, 





although opinion | 


gaged ;” and he singles out Richard of St. Victor 
for especial praise : 





“ Thus Richard of St. Victor, a writer of contem- 
plative theology in the twelfth century, says, that 
‘there are three sources of knowledge—experience, 
reason, faith. Some things we prove by experiment, 
others we collect by reasoning, the certainty of others 
we hold by believing. And with regard to temporal 
matters, we obtain our knowledge by actual expe- 
rience ; the other guides belong to divine knowledge.’ 
Richard also propounds a division of human know- 
ledge which is clearly not derived directly from the 
ancients, and which shows that considerable atten- 
tion must have been paid to such speculations. He 
begins by laying down clearly and broadly the dis- 
tinction, which, as we have seen, is of primary im- 
portance, between practice and theory. Practice, he 
says, includes seven mechanical arts; those of the 
clothier, the armourer, the navigator, the hunter, the 
physician, and the player. Theory is threefold, 
divine, natural, doctrinal ; and is thus divided into 
Theology, Physics, and Mathematics. Mathematics, 
he adds, treats of the invisible forms of visible 
things. We have seen that by many profound 
thinkers this word forms has been selected as best 
fitted to describe those relations of things which are 
the subject of mathematics. Again, Physics discovers 
causes from their effects, and effects from their 
gauses. It would not be easy at the present day to 
give a better account of the object of physical 
science. But Richard of St. Victor makes this 
account still more remarkably judicious, by the 
examples to which he alludes; which are earth- 
quakes, the tides, the virtues of plants, the instincts 
of animals, the classification of minerals, plants, and 
reptiles. 

Unde tremor terris, qué vi maria alta tumescant, 

Herbaruin vires, animos irasque ferarum, 

Omne genus fruticum, lapidum quoque, reptiliamque. 
He further adds, ‘Physical science ascends from 
effects to causes, and descends again from causes to 
effects.’ This declaration Francis Bacon himself 
might have adopted.” 

One of the most interesting chapters in Dr. 
Whewell’s book is that on Roger Bacon, to 
whom he does full justice, both as a reformer 
and a man of science. Dr. Whewell explains 


that, after pointing out the evils arising from | 


a slavery to authority, Bacon indicates their 


| cure :— 


“The remedies which he recommends for these 


| evils are, in the first place, the study of that only 


which is more apparent when Aristotle affirms | 


that “Intuition must be the beginning of 
science.” After further remarks on Aristotle, 
Dr. Whewell thus sums up the question :— 

“The Aristotelian maxim, which sounds so plau- 
sible, and has been so generally accepted, that ‘to 
know truly is to know the causes of things,’ is a bad 
guide in scientific research. Instead of it we might 
substitute this: that ‘though we may aspire to know 
at last w/y things are, we must be content for a long 
time with kn<wing /ow they are.’ 

“Hence, if we are asked whether Plato or Aris- 
totle had the truer views of the nature and property 
of Science, we must give the preference to Plato ; 


| matics and the use of experiment. 
| progress for human knowledge. 


} as so peculiar in the Roman writers ; 


perfect wisdom which is to be found in the sacred 
Scripture ; in the next place, the study of mathe- 
By the aid of 
these methods, Bacon anticipates the most splendid 
He takes up the 
strain of hope and confidence which we have noticed 
and quotes 
some of the passages of Seneca which we adduced 


| in illustration of this :—that the attempts in science 


for, though his notion of a real Intelligible World, of | 


which the Visible World was a fleeting and change- 
able shadow, was extravagant, yet it led him to 
seek to determine the forms of the Intelligible 
Things, which are really the laws of visible pheno- 
mena; while Aristotle was led to pass lightly over 
such laws, because they did not at once reveal the 
causes which produced the phenomena.” 

The progress of Discovery among the later 
Greeks is briefly dismissed ; the Romans are 
characterized as ‘servile followers of their 
Greek teachers 3” and the Arabians ar repre- 
sented as doing little more than collecting a few 
additional fac s. 

Pa sing to the Schoolmen of the Middle Ages, 
Dr. Whewell illustrates the commentatorial 
disporit on, and speaks of the Realist and 
Nominilist contioversy as exhibiting that 
“‘fundimental antithescs of sense and idecs 
atout which philosophy has always cen en- 





were at first rude and imperfect, and were afterwards 
improved ; that the day will come when what is 
still unknown shall be brought to light by the pro- 
gress of time and the labours of a longer period ; 
that one age does not suffice for inquiries so wide 
and various; that the people of future times shall 
know many things unknown to us; and that the 


| time shall arrive when posterity will wonder that 





we overlooked what was so obvious.” 


Unfortunately the philesophy of this won- 


| derful man was too great for his age, and with 


Revivals of Platonism came more metaphysical 
speculations, usurping the place of observation, 
experiment, and scientific induction. Between 
Roger Bacon's time and that of Leonardo da 
Vinci, various eminent men did something to 
shake off the yoke of tradition, and place 
knowledge on sounder foundations; but the 
16th century was the great awakening period, 
and it is interesting to find the famous painter 
whose name has just been mentioned, thus 
expressing his enlightened views :— 

“Theory is the general, Experiments are the 
soldiers. ‘The interpreter of the artifices of Nature 
is Experience: she is never deceived, Our judg- 


ment sometimes is deceived, because it expects 
effects which Experience refuses to allow.’ And 
again, ‘ We must consult Experience, and vary the 
circumstances until we have drawn from them 
general rules ; for it is she who furnishes true rules, 
But of what use, you ask, are these rules? I reply, 
that they direct us in the researches of nature and 
the operations of art. They prevent our imposing 
upon ourselves and others by promising ourselves 
results which we cannot obtain. 

“*Tn the study of the sciences which depend on 
mathematics, those who do not consult Nature, but 
authors, are not the children of Nature, they are 
only her grandchildren. She is the true teacher of 
men of genius. But see the absurdity of men! 
They turn up their noses at a man who prefers to 
learn from Nature herself, rather than from authors, 
who are only her clerks.’ 

“In another place, in reference to a particular 
case, he says, ‘Nature begins from the Reason and 
ends in Experience ; but, for all that, we must take 
the opposite course—begin from the Experiment 
and try to discover the Reason.’ ” 

We must refer to Dr. Whewell’s pages for 
his remarks on Galileo, Kepler, and other 
illustrious men of science, who acted more or 
less in conformity with the best principles of 
discovery, and pass to his comments on Francis 
Bacon, whose genius and in: ‘uence are ably por- 
trayed, and his teachings ..us summarized :— 


“ But if he was not the fir.‘ to tell men that they 
must collect their knowledg: from observation, he 
had no rival in his peculiar office of teaching them 
how science must be gathered from experience. 

“Tt appears to me that by far the most extraor- 
dinary parts of Bacon’s works are those in which, 
with extreme earnestness and -clearness. he insists 
upon a graduated and successive induction, a8 OF 
posed to a hasty transit from special facts to the 
highest generalizations. The nineteenth axiom of 
the First Book of the Novum Organon contains a 
view of the nature of true science most exact and 


| profound, and, so far as I am aware, at the time 


perfectly new. ‘There are two ways, and can only 
be two, of seeking and finding truth. The one, 
from sense and particulars, takes a flight to the 
most general axioms, and from those principles and 
their truth, settled once for all, invents and judges 
of intermediate axioms. The other method collects 
axioms from sense and particulars, ascending conti- 
nuously and by degrees, so that in the end it arrives 
at the most general axioms; this latter way is the 
true one, but hitherto untried.’ 
~ * * Be 

“Tt is by no means a just view of Bacon’s cha- 
racter to place him in contrast to Plato. Plato’s 
philosophy was the philosophy of Ideas ; but it was 
not left for Bacon to set up the philosophy of Facts 
in opposition to that of Ideas. That had been done 
fully by the speculative reformers of the sixteenth 
century. Bacon hed the merit of showing that 
Facts and Ideas must be combined.” 

The chapters on Newton are well worth 
attentive study, and we think they exhibit not 
only much that is admirable in Dr. Whewell’s 
system, but a favourite fallacy, which _places 
him in opposition to other thinkers. Newton 
says, in his ** Queries” :— 

“The main business of natural philosophy is to 
argue from phenomena without feigning hypotheses, 
and to deduce causes from effects, till we come to 
the First Cause, which is certainly not mechs 








And in his “ Rules of Philesophizing 

“Rule L We are not to admit other causes of 
natural things than such as both are true, and suf- 
fice for explaining their phenomena.” 





Dr. Whewell interprets this rule to mean that 
‘we must assume such causes only as from 
other considerations we know to exist ;” and he 
characterizes it as injuriously limiting the field 
of induction, “for it forbids us to look fora 
cause except among the causes with which we 
are already familiar.” We cannot see a particle 
of reason for twisting the plain meaning of 
the rule into anything so absurd. Newton 
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seems to have been aware that the capability of 
an assumed cause to explain a given range of 
phenomena ought not to be accepted as proof 
of its truth, which might be overthrown by 
more extended knowledge. We do not believe 
in a law in proportion to the number of times 
it serves to explain experiences, but from deeper 
reasons, dependent upon the constitution of 
our minds, and which are, perhaps, impossible 
to explain. In a subsequent chapter, Dr. 
Whewell reprints his old controversy with Mr. 
J.S. Mill, and, in opposition to the views of 
the latter, that mere predictions of facts which 
come true do not prove the accuracy of the 
hypothesis according to which they have been 
predicted, declares, with more boldness than 
wisdom :— 


“Tf we can predict new facts which we have not 
seen, as well as explain those which we have seen, it 
must be because our explanation is not a mere formula 
of observed facts, but a truth of a deeper kind.” 


It is amazing that so obvious a fallacy should 
linger in so learned a mind. Mr. Babbage has 
explained that he could, with his calculating 
machine, evolve numbers in a given progression 
for an amazing number of times, and then, in 
virtue of a law of its motion, produce a result 
totally contrary to the expectation which would 
be formed by any one who reasoned as Dr. 
Whewell recommends. Mr. Mill points out 
the true method of proceeding—that of *‘ cor- 
recting one generalization by means of another, 
a narrower generalization by a wider.” In his 
comments upon Newton's Vera Causa, and Dr. 
Whewell’s observations thereon, Mr. Mill ob- 
serves :—‘* What is true in the maxim is, that 
the cause, though not known previously, 
should be capable of being known hereafter ; 
that its existence should be capable of being 
detected, and its connection with the effect 
ascribed to it susceptible of being proved by 
independent evidence.” We will not pursue 
this subject further, as those who wish to go 
more fully into it will find the materials in the 
writings of Dr. Whewell and Mr. Mill. 

As might be expected from his turn of mind, 
Dr. Whewell treats Auguste Comte somewhat 
cavalierly, and underrates hisimportant labours. 
While Comte contends that laws, not causes, 
are the legitimate objects of search, Dr. Whewell 
affirms the very opposite view, although it is 
difficult to understand how, in philosophical 
strictness, anything can be held to be a cause 
unless in the sense of an invariable and uncon- 
ditional antecedent, except the ultimate First 
Cause, to which Newton's axiom ascends. 

Sir W. Hamilton is, like J. S. Mill, an object 
of the Whewellian polemics, and the Doctor 
informs us that we cannot conceive of any 
science about bodies destitute of weight; a 
dogmatic assertion which fails to convince. A 
passage in this chapter betrays some confusion 
of thought. It is in page 327: 





“We have to a certain extent theories of Sound, 
Light, and Heat, which reduce these qualities to 
scales and standards, and in some measure account 
mechanically for their differences and gradations. 
But we have as yet no similar theory of Smells and 
Tastes. Still, we do not doubt that fragrance and 
flavour are perceived by an aérial medium in which 
odours float, and a fluid medium in which sapid 
matters are dissolved.” 

Is there the slightest analogy between the 
solution of a sapid substance, as a precondition 
of our tasting it, and the phenomena of our 
seeing light or hearing sound? And when the 
Doctor says, ‘ We do not doubt,” &c., we ask 
him who on earth believes that smells “ are 
perceived by means of an atrial medium in 
which odours float?” Does he fancy that the 
contact of chlorine with the sensitive membrane 





of the nose produces the effect of a particular 
smell, because an * odour” distinct from the 
chlorine itself is floating about in a medium ? 

In the chapter on German Systems, ‘“ in- 
tuition” is admitted to be ‘ progressive,” and in 
the following chapter—one of those which are 
new-entitled, ‘* Necessary Truth is Progressive,” 
Dr. Whewell endeavours to reconcile his theory 


that axioms are not deduced from experience, | 


with the palpable fact that truths which reach 
that condition, are progressively developed. 
The Doctor says :— 


“ To the Divine Mind all the laws of the universe 
are plain and clear, in all their multiplicity, extent, 
and depth. The human mind is capable of seeing 
some of these laws, though only a few; to some 
extent, though but a little way; to some depth, 
though never to the bottom. But the human mind 


can, in the course of ages and generations, by the | 

long exercise of thought successfully employed in | 
ec cS * . 

augmenting knowledge, improve its powers of | 


vision.” 

It is curious to note, how, in this passage, 
knowledge is represented as increased by *“ the 
long exercise of thought,” and that no notice is 
taken of the long observation of facts which 
would account for the additions to the stock ef 
necessary truths without the hypothesis in 
which Dr. Whewell indulges. Among the 
strange arguments to prove that necessary 
truths have a more mysterious origin than the 


effects of observation and experience upon the | 
human mind, Dr. Whewell asserts, ** If the | 


that because man is a person, the Divine Mind 
must reside in a person? We are as convinced 
as Dr. Whewell of a Divine Personality, but 
we object to chopping bad logic about so sublime 
a theme. In the third paragraph the lines in 
italics are rank Pantheism—a Theist would 
say the laws of the universe result from the 
laws of the Divine Mind, but he would never 
think of asserting that the laws of the universe 
or any one of them—gravitation, for example 
—was a law of the Divine Mind itself! 
We must also except to a statement that our 
** Knowledge of the Universe,” points to a 
beginning. Religious teachings point to a 
beginning, and the tendency of the human 
| mind to compare human methods with Divine 
| methods, moves to the conclusion that as the 
| objects which man constructs had a beginning, 
those which God constructs had a beginning 
likewise ; but our knowledge of physical science 
only teaches that external objects are the 
subjects of ceaseless change according to 
| definite laws, and the eternal existence of 
| matter is a theory that would contradict no 
scientific fact or induction. The doctrine of 
| the creation of matter comes from Theology, 
|and not from Science. It is accepted as a 
| supernaturally revealed fact, and it arises 
from metaphysical reasoning; but Physical 
Science is not its author, nor concerned in in- 
| vestigations likely to lead to such a result. 








Axiom of Substance were not true, and were | 


not assumed, we could not have such a science | 


as Chemistry.” We reply that Chemistry has 
nothing to do with the canse of the appearances 
which different objects present, and that a 
thorough-going disbeliever in substance and 
its reality migh the just as competent to observe 
and collect effects as Dr. Whewell himself. 


We agree with, and admire much, what we | 
find in the chapters upon “‘ Man’s Knowledge | 
of God ;” but here, again, are assertions and | 


arguments which we cannot admit. 
example, the following passage :— 

“Man is a person; and his personality is his 
highest attribute, or, at least, that which makes all 
his highest attributes possible. And the highest 
attribute which belongs to the finite minds which 
exist in the universe must also belong to the Infinite 
Mind which constitutes the universe as it is. The 
Divine Mind must reside in a Divine Person. And 


Take, for 


as man, by his personality, acts in obedience to, or | 


in transgression of, a moral law, so God, by his 


Personality, acts in establishing the Law and in | 
securing its supremacy in the whole history of the | 


world. 

“ Creation.—Acknowledging a Divine Mind which 
is the foundation and support of the world as it is, 
constituting and upholding its laws, it may be 
asked, Does this view point to a beginning of the 
world? Was there a time when the Divine Mind 
ealled in being the world, before non-existent ? 
Was there a Creation of the world ? 

“T do not think that an answer to this question, 
given either way, affects the argument which I have 
been urging. The Laws of the Universe discover- 
able by the human mind, are the Laws of the Divine 
Mind, whether or not there was a time when these 
Laws first came into operation, or first produced the 
world which we see. The argument respecting the 
nature of the Divine Mind is the same, whether or 
not we suppose a Creation.” 


In the first paragraph there is much confusion 
of the metaphysical fact. Let us re-arrange 
the words—Man’s Personality is his highest 
attribute—man’s highest attribute must exist in 
the Infinite Mind, therefore the attribute of 
personality exists in the Infinite Mind ; and 
because personality must exist in the Divine 
Mind, therefore the Divine Mind must exist in 
that Personality. Can the reader tell which is 
in which; and is there any logic in affirming, 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY. 


Tue change in the law on these subjects 
which is now about to take place, is one 
which greatly concerns the literary and 
| artistic classes in this country. Did all 
/men who, in the higher sense of the word, 
live upon their wits, find in all cases that 
their wits were enough for them to live 
|on, it would matter very little to them 
'whether they were called “traders” or 
| non-traders;” but, alas! for the human 
intellect, it has long been an established 
fact that he who purveys for the body runs 
less risk of receiving nothing for his pains 
than he who endeavours to provide sus- 
| tenance for the mind. Authors and artists 
|are as liable to pecuniary disabilities as 
grocers and tailors; and though the time 
has long passed in which they were re- 
garded as a wasteful, profligate, and dissi- 
pated class; though there is a sure reward 
| for writers of the highest class, provided 
they can descend to amuse the public in 
the way the public choose to be amused, 
yet there are still, and ever will be, a large 
class to whom literature yields a subsist- 
ence, not only exceedingly scanty in its 
amount, but also equally precarious in its 
character. 

The laws, therefore, of insolvency cannot 
fail to interest all who are concerned in 
professional pursuits, and the alteration 
which we may now expect is one which 
will be attended with the most desirable 
results. 

Hitherto we have had two Courts, one 
called the Coust of Bankruptcy and the 
other that of Insolvency—the former by its 
very name carrying us back to the com- 
mercial system of the middle ages—for 
centuries have passed since a merchant's 
|“ bench” was publicly “broken,” and the 
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other involving a curiously complicated 
system of frequently contradictory enact- 
ments. The former of these Courts was 
open only to traders, or those who by some 
legal quibble might be denominated such ; 
the other was open to all persons who were 
unable to meet their engagements, but ap- 
pears especially to have been designed for 
professional men. The former had power 
to imprison ; the latter had powers which 
seem to have been at all times very diffi- 
cult to define, and which certainly tended 
to punish the unfortunate, and to favour 
the escape of the fraudulent. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to see why two Courts 
should have been established at all. A 
debt is a debt, whether it be owed by a 
butcher or a poet, and both are equally 
bound to pay it. Many causes involving 
not the slightest suspicion of dishonesty 
may render either unable to discharge it, 
and when this is the case it is evidently the 
duty of a Legislature to provide a remedy 
for an acknowledged wrong. 


calling the one bankrupts and the other 
insolvents—when they could not meet their 
engagements, making a kind of upper house 
for the one and a lower for the other, and 
creating a species of aristocracy in embarass- 
ment had been all, there would have been 
no particular outcry for a change in the 
law. But as it stood it had not only the 
effect of being oppressive where leniency 
was called for, and of laxity where severity 
would have had a good effect, but it abso- 
lutely realised the old fable of the two 
disputants about the oyster—the legal um- 
pires, whether in the Bankruptcy or the 


Insolvency Court—swallowed the oyster, | 


and presented to the petitioning creditors 
the shells—always, however, removing the 
pearls, if any such there should be. It 
will hardly be believed that 33 per cent. 
upon the whole estate has been upon an 
average swallowed up by the expenses of 
bankruptcy; and as this step is seldom 
resorted to till a small dividend only can be 
expected, it is easy to imagine how cre- 
ditors must fare. Let us take the case of 
aman who owes £1,000, and has £300 to 
pay it—and this will be admitted to be 
rather a favourable instance than otherwise 
—the creditor who claims £100 ought to 
receive £30, but as 33 per cent. is to be 
deducted before he can receive a single 
penny, he has to content himself with 
just one-fifth of his original claim. The 
support of a whole army of commissioners, 
clerks, messengers, and others, many of 
them doing their duty by deputy, and all 
highly paid for so doing, has been extracted 
from the pockets of the creditors; and the 
first step of the new bill will be to abolish 
all these offices, and reduce the establish- 
ment of the Court to that which is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Another great benefit will be the placing 
a Judge over the new Court with the same 
dignity and authority as those who preside 
in the Queen’s Bench and the Exchequer ; 
and we have no doubt that the choice of 


But if the 
mere division of debtors into two classes— | 


such a Judge will be made among those 
barristers who have made Commercial Law 
their especial study. There are many who 
are so distinguished, and the public would 
be greatly benefitted by the appointment 
of a Judge not only versed in Common 
| Law, but acquainted with mercantile cus- 
|toms, and having the confidence of those 
}engaged in trade. These points interest 
| the whole community; but there are others 
| which especially affect the non-trading 
class, and these we shall now proceed to 
notice. To bring a professional man under 
| the operation of the Bankruptcy Laws was 
|a difficult matter, and often effected by 
means of some very curious quibble: had 
| he sold or exchanged a horse, he was called 
|a horse-dealer; had he sold a few books 
from his library, he was construed as 
a “dealer and chapman,” and other 
|tricks were resorted to not particularly 
|creditable to the state of the law. It 
jis needless to say that all these absurdi- 
ties will be swept away by the new 
enactment. There will be one Court for all. 
If a man cannot pay his debts, he will be 
called an insolvent, and his property will be 
divided among those who have claims upon 
it. The equality of the law for all classes 
will in this respect be a novelty, and one, 
too, which will be greatly to the advantage 
of the honest man, whether he be a creditor 
or a debtor. Another advantage will be 
the sweeping away of a great number of 
|enactments, which were not extensively 
known, even among attorneys themselves. 
Some of these were of a most mischievous 
nature, contradictory of the general tenor 
of the rest, and only resorted to from time 
to time, when a more than usually acute 





| 
| 


solicitor had ransacked his books to find | 


means of releasing a fraudulent client from 
the consequences of his chicanery. One 
such law provided that a non-trading person 
might gather together a majority of his 
creditors—a mere numerical majority, and 


without any reference to the amount of 


their claims—and might then, on an er 
parte statement, obtain permission for them 
to wind up his affairs. He was not obliged 
to summon the rest of his creditors, nor to 
give to those who were summoned any 
other statement concerning his estate than 
what he pleased; and, if they accepted his 
account, it could not thereafter be re-inves- 
tigated. The real creditor was defrauded, 
and the persons to whom a few pounds were 
owing were enabled to set the insolvent free 
from all claims made upon him. We will 
ilustrate this portion of our case by an 
instance. A. B. was a schoolmaster, and 
consequently not a trader under the old 
acts. Now, of all provisions which ever 
were made, this was in itself one of the 
most absurd. A schoolmaster is obliged to 
be largely a dealer in books and stationery; 
he is obliged to incur debts, and to give 
considerable credit. All the changes of the 
money market affect him; he suffers from 
the pecuniary losses of parents, and is in 
every respect a trader. It is true that he 
is also a professional man, and that his office 








is an intellectual one; but to this he joins 
commerce, as decidedly as any merchant on 
‘Change or any butcher in Newgate market. 
However, under the old law, as we may 
call it, he was a non-trader, and could not 
be made, at least without his consent, a 
bankrupt. Our friend A. B. considered 
that his dignity would be increased could 
he add “Reverend” to his name; he ac- 
cordingly, though a nonconformist, pur- 
chased the lease of an episcopal chapel, and 
paid for it by bills. Finding that the con- 
gregation declined changing their theolo- 
gical views, and dispersed among the 
neighbouring churches, A. B. refused to 
pay the bills when they reached maturity, 
and pleaded that he had received no con- 
sideration for them. An action was the 
result, and it eventuated, of course, unfa- 
vourably for A. B., but his solicitor advised 
him to bring an action in turn against the 
vendor, for fraud. This was done, and, 
equally as a matter of course, it went 
against him. His object now was how to 
avoid paying the costs, and he accordingly 
declared himself insolvent, gathered a few 
tradesmen together to whom he owed small 
sums, secured their adherence, and then 
tendered just twenty-five per cent. of the 
just claim upon him. The vendor was 
advised that the law was as A. B.’s attorney 
had stated it, and had the mortification of 
knowing that the whole transaction had 
been a tissue of frauds. Such cases as this 
will be rendered impossible by the new Act. 

Another provision especially important 
is, that while one vindictive creditor, under 
the old arrangement, could harass an unfor- 
tunate debtor, so as, in many cases, to effect 
his entire ruin, under the proposed plan 
this will no longer be feasible. The law 
will gain in clearness, simplicity, and justice, 
and, if well administered, will place this 
country as far beyond others in its com- 
mercial law as it already is in its commercial 
importance. 

A few words will be necessary on a 
subject closely connected with that of bank- 
ruptey—imprisonment for debt. This is a 
matter which requires a very careful venti- 
lation. There is no doubt that, in cases 
where debts have been honestly incurred, 
and subsequent events have rendered their 
payment impossible, imprisonment is amere 
aggravation of the evil, alike to debtor 
and creditor. The one loses his position, 
and a certain portion, at least, of his repu- 
tation, especially if he be a tradesman ; he 
has his chances of freeing himself from 
his embarrassments greatly diminished, his 
exertions are crippled, and his character 
too often deteriorated; while the creditor, 
in exactly the same proportion, loses his 
chance of ever obtaining his money. The 
one is injured and the other degraded, and 
no good result can ever be hoped for to 
atone for so much evil. On the other hand, 
in cases of fraudulent bankruptey—and 
these are, unhappily, very numerous—im- 
prisonment is at once a just punishment for 
the guilty, and an efficacious warning for 
those who may be so. It is quite certain 
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that the system has been pursued far too | 
indiscriminately in our practice, and that | 


its adoption should be regulated by some 
well-defined rule. 


debtors’ prisons, 


over-crowded state of other jails. At 


all events, the available amount of prison | 


accommodation under the new law will | 
obviate the necessity for more jail-building 
for some time to come. This, however, is 
amere incidental advantage, and one which | 
merely requires a mention in passing. As 
to the actual practice at the present time, 
there is nothing more precarious than im- 
prisonment for debt. When inflicted by 
the superior courts, it is liable to all the 
objections already enumerated, but when 
inflicted by the county courts, these evils 
are multiplied tenfold. Some of the judges 
refuse to inflict it at all, and have openly 
declared their intention thus to act; and, 
as it is the only penalty in their power, they 
have thus proclaimed to the world that 
payment by debtors brought before their 
tribunals is to be purely a matter of prin- 
ciple, a question of option. If, like a well- 
known character in an amusing farce, 
“they had rather pay,” they are perfectly 
at liberty to do so; if, on the other hand, 
they had rather not, then, though they may 
obviously be well able to satisfy all just de- 
mands made upon them, they are te treat 
their money as another celebrated character 
did his reasons, “not to render it upon 
compulsion.” All this irregularity requires 
order, and order it will now have. Pro- 
fessional men will be upon a par with 
the other classes of the community; they 
will neither be oppressed because they are 
not “traders,” nor will they, on the 
ground, be permitted, if inclined to fraud, 
to baffle the claims of the creditors, and to 
take advantage of obsolete or forgotten 
statutes. 
see to the proposed Bill is, that it gives the 
powers of the country commissioners to the 
county court judges. 
not had a sufficiently favourable experience 
of these gentlemen to rejoice at any enact- 
ment which increases their power, but our 
objection will vanish if due care be chosen 
in the selection of those who are to fill such 
important offices, and there is something in 
itself very proper in the union of the two 
functions. 

Sir Richard Bethell’s Bill has been pecu- 
liarly fortunate. It is not only a wise and 
comprehensive measure, but it is universally 
allowed to be so. The only opposition 
seems to be on the part of those who have 
what is called “a vested interest” in the 
old abuses, and we suppose that their oppo- 
sition will be disarmed by their being pro- 
tected in the enjoy ment of their pe rsonal 
incomes. We have heard much said against 
this. The whole expense, we are willing 
to allow, is an abuse, but it is an abuse 
which has had the sanction of law, and the 
nation can afford to renew the system, and 
yet do no injustice to those “who have 
accepted offices for life under the old one. 


We shall, probably, be | 
able soon to make some other use cf our | 
and thereby relieve the | 


same | 


The only objection which we can | 


At present, we have | 


COL LIERS |} REPLY. 

Mr. J. Payne Collier's re Reply to Mr. N. E. } 
A. Hamilton's Inquiry into the imputed Sinie- 
speare Forgeries. Beil and Daldy. 


WHETHER our readers are as weary as our- 
selves, or not, of the apparently interminable 
contest about Mr. Payne Collier's 1632 folio, 


has a perfect right to a fair and dispassionate 
hearing, generally t ry the reading re and 
speciallly ‘by every journal devoted, like our 
own, to literary objects. In noticing then, 
| the Reply, which has promptly followed Mr. 
| Hamilton’s—or rather the British Museum’s— 
collection, in a pamphlet form, of the various 
| accusations and insinuations of the last eight 
| months, it seems to us the fairest and most 
| own “tale, i in his own way first, 


reserving 
ourselves the 


to 

right to comment on the evidence 

| and deductions, on both sides, by and by. 

| Mr. Collier's pamphlet may be designated 
| the opening of the defence, for, that any one is 
| sanguine enough to suppose that the contro- 

| versy will end with the brochure under con- 

| sideration, we hold to be an impossibility—and, 
|as the formal opening of the defence, we pro- 

| pose to deal with it. 

| We may, im 

| recollection, 

jagainst the ‘* Perkins Folio,” 

| wishes to call it, was—that the watermark on 
the fiy-leaf, negatived the assumption of the 

| date—that the annotations had been strangely 

| tampered with, touched up or painted over, a 

}modern character being dexterously altered, 


limine, recal to our readers’ 
that the sum of the accusations 


as Mr. 


| by touches of the pen, into a more antique 


| one thing is most clear, that this gentleman | 


| and other disadvantages, among which we feel 
bound to class the vagueness of some of the 
charges, Mr. Collier proceeds to deal with,— 

First. The question of the condition of the 
| Perkins folio, when he bought it of Rodd, in 
| 1849, for thirty shillings. 


After dealing with some remarks which are 
not inappropriately stigmatised as ‘ cavils,” 
he proceeds to avail himself of a letter from 


| Dr. Wellesley, Principalof NewInn Hall,Oxford, 


who acknowledges to having seen the book at 
Rodd’s—indeed, he was desirous of becoming 
a purchaser—and to having remarked that it 
was part of the contents of a case from the 


| country, which had just been opened, and that 


| straightforward plan to let Mr. Collier tell his | 


there was an abundatice of MS. notes in the 
margin. 

Then foilows evidence to show that a Mr. 
Grey, who ‘was a literary man, and fond of 
curious books,” most likely got the copy at the 
sale of the Perkins library, and ultimately 


| gave it to his nephew, the Mr. Parry whose 


| evidence staggers a little here ; 


name has appeared more than once in the 
progress of the controversy. That, whether by 
theft, or other mishap, Mr. Parry lost the 
volume, but identified it when exhibited to 
him by Mr. Collier. We are bound to say the 
as well as to 


| record our astonishment that the gentleman 


Collier | 


did not claim his stolen property when it was 
exhibited to him. Whatever, however, may 
have been Mr. Parry's motives in adopting the 
forbearing course he did, he seems to have 
been unfortunate enough to add not a little to 
Mr. Collier's embarrassments, by allowing 


| himself to be puzzled, in reference to a question 
| of identification, propounded to him by the 


| form—that modern pencil writing was dis- | 


tinctly seen under the so-called cld ink cor- 
rections—and that, in short, the annotated and 
emended edition, designated as the “ Perkins 
Folio,” was neither more nor less than an 
impudent, though clever forgery, palmed off 
jon the public, or on Mr. Collier, or both. 
And on this we shall have a word tosay, by 
and by, in considering whether the evidence, 
so far justifies us in looking at this as a 
genuine annotated copy of the date indicated, 
or not. To what extent it is insinuated that 
Mr. Collier himself was privy or party to the 


British Museum authorities, in July last. 
From the consideration of this, Mr. Collier 


| naturally glides into an examination of the 
| nature of the evidence adduced in his dis- 


favour by the same people. There is a tolerably 
able dissection of the testimony as to the rela- 
tive position of the ink and pencil marks, and 


| as to the questions, whether the ink overlies 
| the pencil, or the pencil the ink? or,—incon- 
| ceivable oddity !—the pencil stops abruptly at 
| the ink? as well as about the binding, and the 


alleged deception, we shall also consider else- | 


where ; 
defence in his own way. 

And first we must remark that it comes out 
incidently rather than essentially, that all the 
most material witnesses for the defence are out 
of the way—a very unfortunate circumstance 
for Mr. Collier—but which we must say he has 


hardly a right to charge on his accusers, as, 


we address ourselves now to his own | 


water-mark on the fly-leaf, both which mat- 
ters, our readers at all conversant in such 
matters know very well, have nothing what- 
ever to do with the point—or imaginary point 
—at issue; and then come some very excusable 


| hits, in the shape of the retort-courteous, not 


confessedly, “the work in question, though first | 


brought into notice in 1849, was not submitted 
toe the Museum authorities until last year, and 
after most, or all of the witnesses referred to 
were no more. ‘The list isa remarkable one. 
“JT say nothing of the Duke of Devonshire 
because he knew little that was important of 
his own knowledge; but the late Earl of Elles- 
mere could have given most valuable testimony 
on many points ; “so with late Sir Harris 
Nicholas; my old contemporary Mr. Barron 
Field; John Allen, Esq., ae of Dulwich 
College; the Rev. H.S. Todd; James Boswell, 
the 1 nephe w of Mr. Malone; Mr. Lemon, sen.; 
Mr. Frederick Devon, formerly of the Chapter 


the 


House; the tight Hon. J. W. Croker: Mr. 
Hallam, Mr. Thorp, and Mr. Rodd. My late 
wife, and my eldest daughter were always 


willing helpmates, especially in the collation 
of proofs, and knew, more or less, of every- 
thing of a literary nature, that proceeded from 
my pen—these are all no more.” 


- 


Under these | 


calculated to elevate our general appreciation 
of the authorities of the *‘ MSS. Department.” 

Some details connected with Mr. Collier's 
private menage follow, which, in connection 
with sundry particulars of his labours at Dul- 
wich College, we may dismiss with the remark 


that, capable as they no doubt are of more 


substantial proof than he adduces, they do no 
more, at present, than raise that sort of pre- 
sumption which unsupported evidence of the 
most intrinsically credible kind always does, 


, | but which, unsupported, arrives at little be- 


yond a presumption. 

of taste, we should 
these particulars ; 
extraordinary one, 
rules of evidence, 


And, perhaps, as matter 
ourselves have omitted 
but then, the case is an 
and outside all the regular 
taste, or anything else ; but 


| of this more pres sently. 


The folio of 1632 supplies oe head and 
front of Mr. Collier's offending, but there are 
other matters treated of in the inquiry and the 
reply, which he calls, rather happily, ‘‘sup- 
plemental and sisidiary imputations,” and 
which we proceed now to notice. 

The first relates to what ** Mr. Hamilton, 
boldly begging the whole question, styles the 
Bridgewater Shakespeare forgeries ;” this, Mr. 
Collier admits, ‘‘ without reserve,” to be the 


we! 
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weakest part of his case—why, we hardly see— | 
however, let that pass for the present. For 
our immediate purpose, it is sufficient to say | 
that he contents himself with a circumstantial | 
detail of the facts connected with the discovery | 
of the ‘‘ Shakespeare documents, among the | 
late Earl of Ellesmere’s MSS. at Bridgewater | 
House,” throwing himself upon our simple 
estimate of his credibility and honour to | 
believe or not, as we please. ‘Twenty five 
years have elapsed since these documents were 
discovered by him, but he affirms he has the 
‘* clearest recollection of the main facts,” and | 


has related them with a minuteness which— | 


apart from any question of personal credibility 


—tells strongly in his favour. 


The next subject touched on is the well- | 
Here Mr. Collier has an } 


known HS. letter. 


opportunity of strengthening his own evidence | 


by reference to Mr. Netherclift, senior, the 
eminent lithographer, who says, “If at any 
time you happen to want a witness that it is a 
genuine document, I will be that witness:” 
and to the equally unsuspicious testimony of 
one of Mr. Collier's most sturdy rivals—the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce—who professes himself 
satisfied about the genuineness of the letter. Mr. 
Halliwell and Mr. Wright are also put into the 
witness-box, but their evidence amounts to but 
little. In concluding this part of his defence | 
Mr. Collier briefly alludes to the imputation | 
that the MS. emendations in the folio Shake- | 
speare preserved at Bridgewater House (1623) | 
are in the same handwriting as these in the | 
Perkins folio. He adduces, with permission, | 
a passage from a letter of Lord Ellesmere on | 
this point, in which his late lordship affirms | 
that there is “‘no pretence whatever,” for | 
saying that the two are in the same } } 
writing ;” but that, “on the contrary, e 
as they are (or profess to be) of the 
period, they are quite different.” 

The next topic is the MSS. at Dulwich 
College, in reference to which the principal 
insinuation is that Mr. Collier interpolated in | 
a letter there, a passage about “* Mr. Shake- | 
speare, of the Globe,”—we are not going to 
drag our readers through the arguments on 
this point—Mr. Collier gives a connected and 
lucid statement of all the facts connected 
with the discovery and condition of the MS.. 
with Malone’s treatment of what he borrowed 
from the same quarter; and successfully 
raises a strong presumption, not merely against 
the probability, but against the possibility, of 
any tampering; and he fairly enough calls 
attention to the fact, easily pz 
proved by any curious person, th 
commit the act } 


2xand- 
XCey yt 


Same 


oved or dis- 
at if he did 
1e took the 


insinuated, 


readiest means to be found out. by putting up 
the guilty document in an envelope, with a 


i 


special endorsement; as well as 


in the quasi-committee 





authenticity of the docume is principal 
; i 
accusers had seats, I ther himself, nor any 





one to represent him. 

The last count in this singular indictment | 
refers to a State Paper—the Petition of the | 
Blackfriars Players (1596), which, as we 
understand, is suegested to be a wholesale fabri- 
cation from beginning to end. Without fol- 
lowing Mr. Collier through his arguments 
on this head, we need merely remark that in 
a letter of the editor of the Atheneum, fi 
Lemon, junior, of the State Paper Offi 
petition is distinctly stated to have beer 
known to his father and himself efi 
Payne Collier began ~his researchea 
office.” 

Having thus followed Mr. Collier through 
the main divisions of his defence, it remains 











| Collier—a ge 


}owes to 





for us merely to record the conclusion, at which 
we have arrived on the whole matter. 

And first let us call attention to the points 
unfavourable to the prisoner at the (Literary) 
Bar. 

We cannot avoid noticing in the outset that 
he somewhat overstates the case against him. 
We have nowhere been able to gather that he 
is himself accused of wilful and deliberate 
forgeries. The genuineness of his documents is 
impugned, and circumstances adduced to show 
that they are not what they pretend to be, and 
what he alleged they are; and certainly 
inuendo is carried to its utmost legitimate 
extent, and, perhaps, beyond, but we nowhere 
find any more serious personal charge against 
Mr. Collier than that he ‘* must have known,” 
and “he must have observed.” It is rather 
his construction of, or deduction from, the in- 
sinuations which exaggerates them into serious 


| charges of forgery and wilful deception. 


In the next place we are fairly entitled to 
ask whose fault it is that most of his material 
witnesses are dead. The Perkins folio came 
to light in 1849. Then would have been the 
time to submit it to the microscopic and other 
scientific investigation. But ten years were 
allowed to elapse before this was done; and 
Mr. Collier must blame the universal scythe 
and not his antagonists, for the fact of most of 
his witnesses having been mowed down during 
that ten years interval. 

Clearing, however, these two adverse remarks 
out of the way, what, in point of fact, and in 


| the name of common sense, does this sickening 


controversy amount to? and who are the 
belligerents t 
On the one hand, we have Mr. Payne 
ntleman whose name is a house- 
hold word in the literary world. He may be 
and is, as we understand, an odd man, a 
crotchety man, a man who on numerous, if not 
numberless occasions, has proved to the entire 
satisfaction of friend and foe, that he is his own 


| enemy, but at the same time he is a man whose 
| whole literary life has been devoted to the 
| elucidation of the writings and works of our 


greatest national dramatist. He has an 
ascertained and well earned status in the 
literary world, and a status, let it be remem- 
bered, earned also in the most disinterested 
vay in which literary men acquire fame. 
Throughout the whole of his literary career he 
appears to have gone to work with an honest 
straightforward aim—call him an enthusiast, 
a fanatic, or what you will, but we conceive the 
literary world’s suffrage, will at any rate, 
award him the just attribute of an honest 
Moreover, Mr. Payne Collier is a vir 
if not pictate gravis—a gentleman 
who confesses to seven years of age in 1796, 
(p. 52) has assuredly, by this time, acquired a 
title to iti } 








intent. 


senectute. 





t ies which are, 
centlemen, at least, accor led age. It is on 
this gentleman that Mr. N. E. S. A. Hamilton 
of the “ S.S. department of the British 

i 
vas been let loose. A rare chance 
for the young “aspirant for fistic fame,” as 
3el’'s Life has it—and of which the youth- 
ful hero of the British Museum has availed 
himself with an alacrity which he possibly 


hose ameni 





among 


Museum, 





his hopes oi ** getting on, and 


lat the same time with a want of taste which 


will probably taboo him for ever from the good 
graces of every one but his backers. For who, 
with brains in their head, can for a moment 
suppose that Mr. Hamilton is anything but 
the mouth —perhaps ‘* tool” would be a 
more appropriate designation—of men of better 





| standing and more inveterate rancour? He 





admits as much in his letter to the Times of 


| merchant, in an obscure part of the city. 


the 2nd July, 1859. We may therefore look | 





on the “ Inquiry” as the work of more dis} 
tinguished hands, and the attack on poor Mr. 
Collier as emanating from higher Museum 
authorities than a subordinate official, as we 
understand him to be, in the MSS. Depart- 
ment. If we are right in our conjecture, and 
if Mr. Hamilton has been merely put forward 
as a sort of cat’s-paw to do the dirty work for 
men ashamed to own to it, we can only say 
the attack is the most cowardly ever conceived: 
if, on the other hand, it be the young gentle- 
man’s own bantling, we can only designate it 
as the most insufferable piece of coxcombry 
the century has produced, and we wish the 
Museum authorities joy of the alternative. 

The accusations all resolve themselves into 
palming off upon the world of letters fictitious 
and fabricated documents. The answer is a 
reference to facts, which go a long way to dis- 
prove the possibility of the circumstances 
pleaded. The proofs in support of the aceusa- 
tions are slender and suspicious—so much so 
as to raise in any dispassionate mind a suspicion 
of some private source of ill-will, with which 
we are not acquainted. Mr. Collier hints at 
one; but it seems to us quite insufficient to 
account for the extraordinary animosity dis- 
played : perhaps there is yet more behind 
which time may bring to light. 

One point we have a right to have cleared 
up, though its bearing on the matter in dispute 
is but trifling. Mr. Collier asserts that during 
the time the Perkins folio was at the British 
Museum the fly-leaf has been abstracted: this 
calls for explanation. Sir F. Madden’s letter 
to the Times carries this matter not one jot 
further; he broadly asserts that there was no 
fiy-leaf; Mr. Collier as broadly says, there was. 
The question is, which is right ? 

On the whole it does appear to us that the 
most satisfactory mode of settling the whole 
question which has been suggested, is the im- 
panelling of a sort of scientific jury, to whom 
the works impugned might be submitted, and 
to whose lucubrations the evidence of practical 
men, a little more to be relied on that Mr. 
Hamilton and his tongue-licking, might be 
accessible. Should they pronounce, for in- 
stance, the annotations on the Perkins Folio 
to be forgeries, why we should still have to 
bring them home to Mr. Collier, to justify 
what is alleged—or, rather, insinuated—against 
him. If, on the other hand, the documents, 
&e., impugned should be pronounced genuine, 
why the amplest apology which injured sensi- 
bility can suggest would be due from Hamilton 
and Co., to Mr. Payne Collier. 

One word more. _ Is this the work for which 
we pay our British Museum authorities and 
subordinates ? 








NOVELS. 

How could he help it ; or, the Heart triumphant. 
By A.S. Roe. (Derby and Jackson, New York.) 
Tue most distinguished features of this tale are 
its extreme simplicity of style, and its unswerving 
adherence to what is natural and homely. 
The plot is complicated, but is developed with 
a skill wlich shows the hand of a practised 
novelist. The following is an outline of the 
story :—A young man, rejoicing in the very 
ordinary name of Jones, has lost his father, who 
at one time occupied a high position as merchant 
in New York, but, becoming reduced in circum- 
stances, has been compelled to carry on business 
as a retail grocer, instead of a wholesale tea 
Young 
Jones, by his father’s death, has his mother, as 
well as a brother and sister, left to depend on 
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him for support. In this dilemma he hardly 
knows how to act—whether to carry on the 
business or seek a -situation. He eventually 
determines to carry on the business; and, 
receiving encouragement as well as substantial 
assistance from Mr. Granite, the wholesale 
merchant, from whom his father obtained his 
goods, he manages to do pretty well. Some time 
after he has commenced business on his own 
account, he becomes anxiously interested in the 
affairs of one of his customers—a beautiful young 
girl, who flits in and out of his store like a fairy, 
leaving young Mr. Jones, on each occasion, in a 
state of unbusinesslike flutter and excitement. 

To discover who and what she is, and where she 
comes from, and all about her, isnow apparently the 
main object of Mr. Jones’ existence, and as love 
will accomplish anything in reason, or out of 
reason, he was not very long before he became 
acquainted with all her affairs. She, notwith- 
standing the air of refinement which pervaded all 
her movements and conversation, was living with 
her sick mother in the neighbcurhood, in a state 
of the most abject poverty. Her mother, Mrs. 
Manners, was born an heiress, but had run away 
from home with her lover, and married him. 
Her father, Mr. Kirkland, being a stern, proud 
man, would have nothing more to do with her 
after this rash conduct. Her husband turned out 
to be little better than a fascinating vagabond, 
and very naturally came to a bad end, leaving his 
wife and beautiful child to make both ends meet 
the best way they could. 

About the time Mr. Jones becomes aware of 
these matters, and after he has, with his mother’s 
assistance, made Mrs. Manners and her daughter 
comfortable, Mr. Kirkland repents of his harsh 
conduct to his daughter, and, just before he dies, 
destroys his will. By this means his daughter, 
Mrs. Manners, becomes entitled to one-third of 
his enormous fortune; but, as she also dies very 
soon afterwards, this falls to Gertrude Manners, 
Mr. Kirkland’s grand-daughter. 

Mr. Jones has been driving a steady business 
all this time, and has been indulging in certain 
pleasant hopes connected with Gertrude, which 
the fact of her suddenly becoming an heiress 
seems likely to bring to an untimely end. But such 
is not the case, for this is an instance of true love, 
which, however, by no means runs smooth for a 
long while afterwards. 

Gertrude is placed under the care of two aunts, 
joint heiresses with herself. One of them has 
just married a gay doctor, who, on Gertrude’s 
arrival, transfers his attentions from his wife— 
who is many years older than himself—to her, 
insidiously ingratiating himself into her favour, 
by his fatherly (?) attentions and kindness. He 
is the villain of the story, though a weak one, 
and his purposes towards Gertrude are in 
accordance with his character—villanous. Of 
course steps are taken to prevent any correspon- 
dence between Gertrude and those low people, the 
Joneses. Her letters are intercepted by the gay 
doctor’s smart Mulatto valet, and, as young Jones 
never hears from her, he concludes that her 
altered circumstances will account for her apparent 
neglect and indifference to him. He is too proud 
still loves him, lest it should be sunposed that it 
is her wealth he seeks, not her love. He was 
ready enough to declare his affection when she was 
poor, it is for her, he thinks, to decide whether it 





is acceptable now she is rich, and not for him to 
thrust it upon her. Several years thus elapse, 
and during this period Jones has become one of the 
most thriving young merchants in Broadway, and 
bids fair soon to be rich also. 

About the time when Jones has reached the 
climax of despair as regards Gertrude’s love, she, 
for some reason best known to the doctcr, is sent 
from Kirkland Place to spend some time at a 
young ladies’ establishment in New York, under 
strict surveillance. A fire breaks out here one 
night, when Gertrude is occupying a room all alone 
at the top of the house, where she had been 
placed as a punishment, for disputing the autho- 
rity of the lady principal to inquire into matters 
with which, in her opinion, she alone was con- 
cerned. Herbert is among the first to reach the 
scene of the conflagration, where, by a wonderful 
effort, he is destined to rescue his darling Ger- 
trude. 

After this, matters are hurried on to a fitting 
climax. Notwithstanding the numerous obstacles 
which have been thrown in their way, the lovers 
are at length again brought together on an equal 
footing. The heart is triumphant; they are 
united, and Herbert Jones now feels that he is 
one of the happiest of men. “ How could he help 
it?” 

As we have before remarked, the tale is quiet, 
simple, and natural, and the characters are the 
opposite to that class of individuals who live 
in caves, and dash about the world on wild 
horses—demanding the money or the life of all 
whom they meet. They are persons taken from the 
quiet, respectable, middle ranks, who go through 
life in a regular and business-like fashion. The 
fault with such an author as Mr. Roe is, that 
some of his characters are hardly strong enough ; 
his villains are hardly as wicked as they might be. 
If we must have a villain, let him be a clever, 
deep, designing rascal, whose defeat we can really 
enjoy when it does come; and let lovers make 
love as if they really felt it, that our hearts may 
be thrilled by their passionate appeals. 

Still, on the whole, “ How could he help it?” is 
a very successful novel. In reading it we are not 
driven along in a whirl of passion and excitement, 
but we are led through with gentle but irresistible 
force. The author, in unfolding his tale, does 
not “harrcw up our souls,” or “ freeze our young 
blood,” nor does he make “each particular hair 
stand on end;’’ but he nevertheless interests us 
sufficiently to induce us, when we once begin its 
perusal, to go on till we have finished it. Not 
many novelists can do this. 





SHORT NOTICES. 

An Appeal to the Women of the United Kingdom 
by Women, on a subject demanding immediate atten- 
tion. (Houlston & Wright.) Lady reader, get this 
little pamphlet, and peruse it for yourself, and learn 
from it—what is but too little known—the almost 
worse than West Indian slavery that exists at the 
present moment in civilized and Christian England ; 
read of the children of your fellow-countrymen in 
this your own country—children of eleven years of 
age—heing compelled to labour in rooms the tempera- 
ture of which varies between 100 and 150 deg. 
for eighteen or twenty hours out of the twenty-four. 


| Well may we believe the poor little things when 
to take any steps to ascertain whether or no she 


they tell of the cloth wearing their fingers through, of 


| their blood staining the pieces upon which they are 
| working, of their feet blood-raw at the bottom, of 


| sisters and friends who have gone away to die from 
| the heat, and the work, and the long hours. Mothers 


and sisters, read this pamphlet ; it will be a painful 





task, for it will make your blood run cold to learn 
what the children of the poor, in the manufacturing 
districts, have to endure to earn their daily bread; 
but it tells you of a way in which you may help to 
redress their wrongs, and therefore it is that we beg 
for it your prompt and earnest attention. The price 
of it is but 3d., or, if bought by the hundred, but 2d. 
the copy. 


Work and Conflict; or, The Divine Life in its 
Progress. By the Rev. John Kennedy, M.A. 
(Religious Tract Society.) This volume has, more- 
over, the additional title of 4 Book of Facts and 
Histories. Its arrangement is very good. It con- 
sists of two parts, of which the former treats of 
man’s spiritual, worldly, and social work ; and the 
latter of his conflict with sin, and doubt, and suffer- 
ing, and death. Each point is ably illustrated by 
incidents taken from actual life; and the book is as 
interesting in its variety of anecdote as it is praise- 
worthy in its object and in its execution. 


The Ladies’ Treasury. (Ward & Lock.) Not 
many of the cheap periodicals will bear comparison 
with the “ Ladies’ Treasury.” The articles for pub- 
lication in it are selected with much taste, and 
display, generally, more than average talent and 
ability. e illustrations, too, are unusually excel- 
lent. In short, the general getting up of the “ Ladies’ 
Treasury” is highly creditable to its managers, as 
the number for March, which now lies upon our 
table, amply testifies. 


The Art of Writing, with a Course of Lessons on 
Penmanship. By J. A. Cooper. (Houlston & 
Wright). This capital little work has now reached 
a third edition. This fact sufficiently proves both 
its usefulness and popularity. 


Descriptive and Explanatory Notes on the Morn- 
ing and Evening Services of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. J. E. Golding, M.A. (Wester- 
ton.) The conception of this work is good: the 
desire of the author has been to aid in rendering the 
spiritual use of the Prayer Book more effectual 
through a more intelligent use of it. Many of the 
notes are excellent; though in other cases there is a 
want of brevity in the treatment of the subject, and 
a want of conciseness of expression which will, we 
fear, stand in the way of the book’s utility. 


Plain or Ringlets. By the Author of “ Handley 
Cross,” “Sponge’s Tour,” “Ask Mamma,” &c. (Brad- 
bury & Evans.) Little can be said of a work like 
this, till its completion. We may, however, remark 
that part 3 is not less sprightly than its two pre- 
decessors. In the illustrations, Mr. Leech hits off 
the peculiarities of the author's characters, with his 
usual racy humour. 


A Story about Riflemen and Rifles. By Neyland 
Thornton. (Whittaker & Co.) This story is dedi- 
cated by the author “to the officers and members of 
the patriot army of Rifle Volunteers of Great 
Britain.” It is the story of the Tyrolese patriots, 
who, headed by such men as Andrew Hofer, Joseph 
Spechbacher, Joachim Haspinger, and Martin 
Teimar, destitute of discipline and military organiza- 
tion, repeatedly defeated the well appointed armies 
sent against them by Napoleon. Superior know- 
ledge of their own mountain regions, wonderful ex- 
pertness in the use of the rifle, but above all, their 
devoted patriotism, enabled them todo this. But their 
subsequent defeat and submission to their conquerors 
proves the utterimpossibility of half-disciplined volun- 
teers, however brave, patriotic, or individually skilful 
in the use of their weapons, effectually to resist, unas- 
sisted, the sustained attacks of generals and troops 
with whom war is a science. A regular boxer is a 
good 1atch for three or four men of equal strength 
and power, where they are ignorant of his art. Mr. 
Thornton expresses a hope that, when the opportu- 
nity arises, our volunteers will prove themselves not 
less patriotic than were the brave Tyrolese, and he 
trusts that their failure will remind us that it will 
be necessary to oppose the enemy with scmething 
besides undiMfplined ardour and patriotism. We 
think, however, that our English Volunteers have 
anticipated any advice on this head, and we have no 
doubt that, in the course of a few mouths, they will 
have learned sufficient of the military art to be 
able to co-operate effectively with the regular 
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army. 
Corps will enable their officers to handle them 


energy, and steadiness of the British soldier, we 
feel sure that, in the time of trial, they will 
prove not less efficient. Of Mr. Thornton’s story, 
we shall only say further, that it is so well written, 
and brings out so vividly the splendid qualities of 
the patriotic Tyrolese, and “falls in so harmoniously 
with the feelings of the time,” that we should be 
glad to see it in the hands of every English Volun- 
teer Rifleman. 


We have received, as usual, the monthly parts of 
Cassell’s “Illustrated Family Bible,” the “ Illustrated 
History of England,” and the “ Illustrated Family 


Paper.” Of these popular publications the “Family 
Bible” presents by far the most creditable appear- 
ance. The explanatory foot-notes appended to the 


several chapters in this work are full of instruction, 
as well as interest. 





POETRY. 

Poems before Congress. By Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. London: Chapman and Hail. 
THERE are strong words in this little volame— 
words all a-glow with poetic fire and womanly 
enthusiasm. For stormy power, for wild inspi- 
ration, for muscular thought, for earnestness of 
purpose, Mrs. Browning has no living rival. Her 
strength of wing is marvellous, but in her flights 
she is often overborne by the elements, and drifts 
hither and thither in turbulent commotion. But 
even at such moments no sign of weakness is ap- 
parent. Her failure arises simply from the mis- 
direction of her strength. Mrs. Browning lacks 
the exquisite taste and the artistic culture of the 
Laureate ; and though she is perfectly familiar 
with the “large utterance of the early gods” of 
poetry, she has never learnt the secret of their 
undying fame. “Sanity,” it has been wisely said, 
“is the great virtue of the ancient literature, the 
want of it is the great defect of the modern.” The 
insanity of the spasmodic school of poctry has not 
to any noticeable extent affected Mrs. Browning. 
Her frenzy is ofa higher order, and has more me- 
thod init. She raves gloriously, throws out her 
blessings and her curses with the defiant air of a 
prophetess whose words are inspired by the oracle, 
and cares little how far they may chime in with 
the creed or the prejudices of a prosaie and scep- 

tical age. 

In these “‘ Poems before Congress” Mrs. Brown- 
ing curses England with an imprecation which, 
save in its apparent want of reason, is scarcely 
“pure womanly ;” but although the angel who 
commissions her to the task declares that— 

“A curse from the depths of womanhood 
Is very salt, and bitter, and good,” 
we venture to think that England, like the jack- 
daw of Rheims when cursed by a cardinal, will 
live on unrufiled by this solemn malediction of a 
poetess. 

We confess we do not quite see what the “ foul 
thing” is that has been “ done within our gate,” 
nor can we understand exactly what Mrs. Brown- 
ing would have had us do instead, although we 
gather from some allusions in one of the poems 
yeleped “Italy and the World,” that we ought 
to have fought for the land of Dante, instead of 
troubling ourselves about rifle-clubs at home :— 

“T cry aloud, in my poct-passion, 

Viewing my England o'er Alp and sea. 

I loved her more in her ancient fashion. 

She carries her rifles too thick for me, 

Who spares them so in the cause of a brother. 
“Suspicion, panic? end this pother. 

The sword, kept sheathless at peace-time, rusts. 

None fears for himself while he feels for another; 

The brave man cither fights or trusts, 

And wears no mail in his private chamber.” | 


| 


Mrs. Browning’s love for her adopted country, | 
“the fair, rare land of Italy,” will be understood | 
and appreciated by every well-educated English- | 
man ; but there are few who will adopt the strange 
conclusions to which this affection leads her. In 
order, however, fairly to judge of the poetic merit 
of these poems, we must accept, for the nonce, the 


The superior intelligence of the Volunteer | 


with ease; and possessing, as they do, the pluck, | 





political sentiments by which they have been in- 
spired. We must endeavour to believe that the 
love of freedom—so natural to a Napoleon—ani- 
mated the Emperor to attempt the deliverance of 
Italy ; that in making war fora noble idea, this 
“sublime deliverer” was content to encounter 
the obloquy of the world, and the distrust of tor- 
tuous intellects, which were too narrow to com- 
prehend his honesty of purpose ; that this misun- 
derstanding compelled the great man, who 
“imagined a great idea,” to renounce its full 
accomplishment at Villafranca; that it was only 
in bitter irony he required the Tuscans to take 
back their Grand Duke; and that England, in 
keeping aloof from the struggle, has brought upon 
herself God’s curse, as well as Mrs. Browning’s. 
Believe all this; that is, regard Louis Napoleon 
from Mrs. Browning’s stand-point, and then the 
“Poems before Congress,” instead of irritating 
the mind with the alternate feelings of pleasure 
and of pain, will afford unmixed gratification. 

The first poem in the volume—“ Napoleon IIT. 
in Italy ’—is incomparably the best. There are 
lines in it which remind us of the finest passages 
in “ Casa Guidi Windows”—lines every word of 
which seems endowed with a distinct vitality. 
How roughly vigorous, for instance, is this pic- 
ture of the gathering “to the beat of Piedmont’s 
drum :”— 


“Each man stands with his face in the light 
Of his own drawn sword, 
Ready to do what a hero can. 
Wall to sap, or river to ford, 
Cannon to front, or foe to pursue, 
Still ready to do, and sworn to be true, 
As a man and a patriot can. 
Piedmontese, Neapolitan, 
Lombard, Tuscan, Romagnole, 
Each man’s body having a soul,— 
Count how many they stand, 
All of them sons of the land, 
Every live man there 
Allied to a dead man below, 
And the deadest with blood to spare 
To quicken a living hand 
In case it should ever be slow. 
Count how many they come 
To the beat of Piedmont’s drum, 
With faces keener and grayer 
Than swords of the Austrian slayer, 
All set against the foe, 
‘Emperor, 
Evermore.’ 


“ Out of the dust where they ground them, 
Out of the holes where they dogged them, 
Out of the hulks where they wound them, 
In iron, tortured and flogged them ; 

Out of the streets, where they chased them, 
Taxed them and then bayonetted them,— 
Out of the homes, where they spied on them, 
(Using their daughters and wives), 
Out of the church, where they fretted them, 
Rotted their souls and debased them, 
Trained them to answer with knives, 
Then cursed them all at their prayers !— 
Out of cold lands, not theirs, 
Where they exiled them, starved them, lied on them; 
Back they come like a wind, in vain 
Cramped up in the hills, that roars its road 
The stronger into the open plain ; 
Or like a fire that burns the hotter, 
And longer for the crust of cinder, 
Serving better the ends of the potter ; 
Or like a restrained word of God, 
Fulfilling itself by what seems to hinder. 

‘ Emperor 

Evermore.’ 

Shout for France and Savoy! 
Shout for the helper and doer, 
Shout for the good sword’s ring, 
Shout for the thought still truer. 
Shout for the spirits at large 
Who passed for the dead this spring, 
Whose living glory is sure. 
Shout for France and Savoy! 
Shout for the council and charge! 
Shout for the lead of Cavour; 
And shout for the heart of a King 
That's great with a Nation’s joy. 
Shout for France and Savoy.” 

Mrs. Browning’s Pegasus, high-mettled though 
he be, has not ventured a hoof on the slippery 
summits of the Savoyard Alps. There is not a 
word sbout annexation in the * Poems before 
C mgress.” 

On the whole, we cannot help wishing that it 
had been possible for Mrs. Browning to curb, to 
some extent, her poetic passion unti! the drama of 
Italian freedom has been more fully developed. 
We would not have her keep back one noble 
thought or spirit-stirring fancy, for Italy needs a 

) 





Tyrteus, in her struggle for freedom. Mrs. 
Browning’s trumpet, although foreign, will quicken 
the nation’s pulses ; but we do think it would have 
been well for the fame of this great poetess if she 
had been less dogmatic inher assertion of England’s 
infamy, and less obtrusively forward in proclaim- 
ing to the world the immaculate purity of Na- 
poleon the Third. 

We counsel Mrs. Browning to remember her 
own words on the discovery, about twelve years 
ago, of Duke Leopold’s falsehood. 

“For me I do repent me in this dust 
Of towns and temples, which makes Italy,— 
I sigh amid the sighs which breathe a gust 
Of dying century to century, 
Around us on the uneven crater-crust 
Of the old worlds,—I bow my soul and knee, 
And sigh and do repent me of my fault 
That ever I believed the man was true. 
* * * * 


And I repent that in this time and place, 

Where all the corpse-lights of experience burn, 
From Cesar’s and Lorenzo's festering race, 

To illumine groping reasoners, I could learn 

No better counsel for a simple case 

Than to put faith in princes, in my turn. 
Heavens! had the death-piles of the ancient years 
Flared up in vain before me?” 

Possibly Mrs. Browning may have to repent 
once more that she “forgot the mind that runs 
through absolute races.” But we trench on dan- 
gerous ground, and shall close this volume of 
poems with the noble rhythm of the poet’s song 
ringing in our ears, without suffering the jarring 
notes of political controversy to make discord of 
such harmony. 





Spring Blossoms. (Longmans and Co.) 
Tuis is avery pretty little book to look at, and its 
contents apparently have avery good aim. We can- 
not quite comprehend with what view it was written, 
and there is no preface to inform us; but we con- 
clude that its object is to impress upon everybody 
who will read it the necessity of carefully training 
the young not only intellectually but morally, and 
we hope physically, though there is not much said 
upon that point. We should have been glad to 
learn why it was written partly in prose and partly 
in verse ; whether the prose is intended to be an 
essay or theme upon “ Spring Blossoms,” and whe- 
ther the poetry is also meant to have reference to 
the same subject ; and if it be, we would ask if it 
is not going a little out of the “Spring ” to com- 
mence a poem “ Haste to this sultry Autumn day ?” 
At page 35 the writer appears to harbour a notion 
that the remarks previously made are trite; 
we must confess that we were very much of that 
opinion, and generally considered the style diffuse 
and awkward, whilst the ideas did not by any 
means strike us: as an instance of style read 


“Infinite indeed in variety and intensity are the agencies 
by which the mind is thus affected. Not to all, however, 
are their influences. Many protected by a uniform tempera- 
ment, incapable of earnest passions, and therefore of any 
sorrows which are not in the course of nature (and even 
beyond her usual course) soon assuaged ; wholly unobservant 
of her graceful passing touches, and without any desires 
beyond the common-place—such persons are—shall it be said 
happily ?—excluded from the pain or pleasure of reminis- 
cences so awakened; (passing over those pitiable imitators 
who profess to feel whatever they observe to interest others, 
however incapable of an original thought upon the subject). 
The liberal use of brackets, &ec., in so few lines 
amounts to culpable prodigality. Nor werewe able 
to detect anything to admire in these original 
ideas. 

“How naturally we sympathize with all the produce of 
the season. The unfledged broods, the young lambs, have a 
peculiar interest; but unhappily, in the case of some domesti- 
cated birds and animals, their probable destination checks 
the first sensation of pleasure we feel in their new existence. 
There is in the last clause evidently an allusion to 
jamb and mint-sauce and lark-pie; but we really 
don’t think that, whatever may be the ease with 
our author, most people connect “ domesticated 
birds and animals” with the spit and the 
basting-ladle as soon as ever they are born. 
We very much prefer the poetry to the prose. 
The following lines, if they display no great 
originality, are prettily expressed, and the ver- 
sification is smooth and easy :— 

“Say not I am alone; 
Doubt not I walk in goodly company, 
And, sovereign of an undisputed throne, 
Can summon whom I will to speak with me. 
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“Lo! where at my command 
Sweet thoughts of early joys come stealing on, 
Till in due order side by side they stand, 
Hymning the days that are for ever gone. 
“ Now as they disappear, 
Do solemn troops advance, then pause awhile: 
Come on, past griefs, though ve awake a tear, 
The tear is yet more precious than a simile. 
“Yea, dearer far to me; 
Since, following close behold! a shining train 
Who bring a message from eternity, 
And tell how parted friends shall meet again.” 


And there is elegant description and musical 
language in the “ Waterfall” (p. 70.) 
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hilly Daghestan, with the Les-ghi tribes of the 
Eastern Chain of the Caucasus :” communicated by 
Thos. Hodgkin, Esq., M.D., F.R.G.S. 

GroLocicaL Socrery.—March 28: “On the so- 
called Wealden Beds and Reptiliferous Sandstones 
of Elgin;” by C. Moore, Esq., F.G.S. “ Notes 
about Spitzbergen in 1859 ;” by J. Lamont, Esq., 
F.G.S 

ZooxoeicaL Socrery or Loxpox.—Tuesday, 
March 27, at 9 p.w.: Mr. T. H. Stewart, on “the 
Anatomy of the Stomach of the Red Potamochero.” 

| Mr. J. Petherick, on “the Habits of Baleniceps 
| rex.” Dr. Crisp, on “the Blood Corpuscles of the 
Gigantic Salamander.” And other papers. 

British ARcH#OLOGICAL AssoctaTion.—Wed- 
nesday, March 28, at 83 p.m.: “On Discoveries in 
St. Credival’s Church, Anglesey ;” by the Rev. T. J. 
Williams and Mr. Syer Cuming. 

Unrrep Service Ixstirvrion, WHrreHaty Yarp. 
—Friday, March 30, at 3 p.m.: Col. MacDougall, 
Commandant Staff College, £ Sandhurst, “ The Mili- 
tary Character of General Sir Charles Napier.” 

Society or AxTiquarigs OF Lonpon, SOMERSET 
Hovse.—Thursday, March 29, at 8 P.wt. 

IxstireTion oF Civit Enxotxerrs. — Tuesday, 
March 27, at 8 p.m.: “On Combined Steam ;” by 
the Hon. John Wethered, U. States. 

InstiTuTE oF ActTuartes.—Monday, March 26, 
at 7: “On the Life Assurance Companies of Ger- 
many, their Business and Position in 1858 ;” by 
Herr Rath G. Hopf, of Gotha, Corr. Mem. 


Royat GroorapmicaL Socirery.—A meeting of 
this Society was held on Monday evening, Sir 
| Roderick I. Murchison, Vice-President, in the 
| Chair. 

The papers read were—l. “South Australia. 
Exploring Expedition into the Interior of the Con- 
tinent ;” by J. Macdougall Stuart. Communicated 
by the Duke of Newcastle, F.R.G.S 

Mr. Macdougall Stuart, whose prev’ ious important 








under the notice of the Society, and were rewarded 
last year by the presentation of a gold watch, suc- 
ceeded, accompanied by two persons, in penetrating 
to a point a little higher than 27 S. lat., and 135 E. 
long., a distance of about 300 miles beyond the 
farthest point reached by Babbage and Warburton, 
the result of which has been the discovery of an 
immense tract of country, exceeding in richness of 
pasturage and abundance of water anything that has 
yet been met with. Mr. Stuart started from the 
Emerald Springs early in April, and reached his 
farthest point about the middle of May, and during 
the entire journey was never a day without water. 
The country traversed consisted of immense plains, 
interspered with innumerable hillocks, from 100 to 
150 feet high, from the summits of which gushed 
out springs of pure fresh water, intersecting the 
plains and discharging themselves into numerous 
creeks and rivers, running in an easterly direction. 
One of the rivers discovered is described as being, in 
one part of its course, three miles wide. Mr. Stuart 
made occasional détours of between twenty and 
twenty-five miles, and found the character of the 
country everywhere, as far as the eye could reach, 
the same, and considers the difficulties in the way of 
crossing the continent to the northern coast in the 
vicinity of Cambridge Gulf by no means great; in 
fact, he proposes to accomplish this by penetrating 
with a lightly equipped party to distances of two 
or three hundred miles from the farthest point 
gained, where he proposes forming depdts with sup- 
plies, and by these means to cross the continent. I 
this be accomplished, it would form a directroute for 
telegraphic wires, which might eventually connect 
the colonies of Australia with India and Europe. A 
considerable portion of the district traversed is re- 
presented as auriferous, and Mr. Stuart reports the 
probable existence of an extensive gold field (about 
lat. 28 S., long. 135-50 E.), in a basin surrounded 
by low hills. 

Colonel Gawler said that the discovery by Mr. 
Stuart of a fertile, well-watered country to the north- 
west of Port Augusta confirmed the predictions he 
had made from meteorological observations. He had 
always observed that when the wind blew from that 
direction it was charged with moisture ; whilst the 
wind fromthe north-east, which had been ascertained 
to be a saline desert, was extremely dry and parching. 
He said that Australia resembled in its physical con- 
formation an immense crater, there being high 
mountains all round the coast, from which the land 
inclined inwards, forming a hollow, and he believed 
that in the centre of that island-continent there 
would be discovered a large lake. 


“Discovery of a new Harbour on the N.E. 
Coast of Australia ;” communicated by the Duke of 
Newcastle, F.R.G.S., through Sir G. F. Bowen, 
F.R.G.S., Governor of Queensland. In forwarding 
extracts from the log-book announcing this dis- 
covery, Sir George Bowen observes that, northwards 
of the southern boundary of Queensland (about lat. 
29 deg. S.), ranges of considerable elevation, and 
extensive plateaux of table-land, extend northward 
to the Gulf of Carpentaria and Torres Straits. This 
territory, though a large portion of it lies within 
the tropics, enjoys a comparatively cool and salu- 
brious climate. It is in rapid process of occupation 
by the flocks and herds of the settlers. Between 
the table-land above mentioned and the coast of the 
Pacific lie extensive tracts of soil, admirably adapted 
for the growth of cotton, sugar, &c.; timber in 
vast quantities, and gold, and other minerals abound. 
These facts rendered the existence of capacious 
harbours a matter of the highest practical im- 
portance; consequently, Captain Sinclair and his 
party, anticipating a handsome reward for the 
discovery of a good and secure harbour, sailed from 
Rockhampton (Port Curtis) in search of one, and 
also of the mouth of the Burdekin River. After 
visiting various points and islands to the north 
(some of which contained good harbours, and were 
very fertile), they proceeded up Edgecumbe Bay, 
and at the bottomtf it discovered a fine capacious 
harbour, which has been named Port Denison, and 
which would contain nearly all the ships in the world, 
sheltered from all winds, with a depth of from three 
to four fathoms of water within a cable’s length of 
the shore, and about seven to ten in the middle. 





| explorations have been brought at different times 


The Chairman, after some observations on the 
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subject of the papers, called upon Mr. Jukes to offer 
some remarks. 


| F.R.S. Honorary Secretaries; William Newmarch, 
| William Augustus Guy, M.B., William Golden 


Mr. Beete Jukes then briefly described the charac- | Lumley, LL.M. 


ter of the coast of Australia, particularly that of 


the north-east, and the coral reefs that extend along | 


it, and said these coral reefs, which rise only as 
high as low water, extend for 1,200 miles, with an 
average width of thirty miles, and the sea close to 


the coral rocks has been sounded to a depth of 1,800 | 


feet, without reaching the bottom. The coral 
polypes which have produced that range of lime- 
stone rocks under the sea cannot live at a greater 
depth than fifteen fathoms ; therefore, it is assumed 
that in the course of the countless ages during 
which the rocks have been forming the land must 
have been gradually depressed. Mr. Jukes said that 
the country along that coast is more fertile than on 
any other part of the shores of Australia. The 
mountains are about thirty miles distant, and the 
intervening seaboard is capable of producing cotton, 
sugar, or any other produce of tropical climates. 

Sir Edward Belcher dissented from Mr. Jukes’s 
theory of the formation of the coral reefs, and said 
he had dredged up the living polypes from 
depths of 1,000 feet. He mentioned variations in 
the level of the rocks at different times of observa- 
tion, which showed that they were subjected to 
local depressions not dependent on any assumed 
depression of the land. 

Mr. Crawfurd said he was glad to congratulate 


the meeting that there had at last been discovered a | 


tract of land in British possessions, within the 
tropics, where cotton might be produced in 
abundance, with the assistance of Chinese labour. 


After some observations from Mr. Wilson and | 


Mr. Saunders, the meeting adjourned to the 26th 
inst. 





Statistica, Soctery.—March 15th, Anniversary 
Meeting. Sir John Boileau, Bart., Vice-President, 
in the chair. 
(Honorary Secretaries) read the Report of the Coun- 
cil for the last twelve months, and the Balance- 
Sheet. The number of Fellows at the present time 
is 357. The income for the year 1859, including 
the balance from 1858, was £1,040, and the ex- 
penditure £743, leaving a balance to be carried to 
1860 of £297. The liabilities at the close of the 
year were £128. The Monthly Meetings of the 
Society have been well and influentially attended, 
and the papers read have been on important and 


interesting subjects. The Council was able to an- | 


nounce that the Government had taken measures 
for holding the Fourth International Statistical 
Congress in London in July next. A Committee 
of Organization has been appointed at the Board of 
Trade, of which the Honorary Secretaries of this 
Society are members. It was hoped that the 
Fellows would do all in their power to contribute 
to the success of so remarkable and interesting a 
meeting. Among the losses sustained by the So- 
ciety, by death, during the past year, have been 
Lord Macaulay, one of the Founders, and the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, one of its Trustees. A 


ballot having taken place for the Election of a | 


President, Council, and Officers for the ensuing 
twelve months, the following was declared to be 
the list,—the names in Italics being those of the 
New Members :—President; Right Hon. Lord John 
Russell, M.P. Council; Charles Babbage, M.A., 
F.R.S., James Bird, M.D., Sir John Peter Boileau, 
Bart., F.R.S., Samuel Brown, William Camps, M.D., 
David Chadwick, Edward Cheshire, William Farr, 
M.D., D.C.L., F.RS., Joseph John Fox, the Right 
Hon. Wm. Ewart Gladstone, M.P., D.C.L., James 
William Gilbart, F.R.S., Sir Francis Henry Gold- 
smid, Bart.. M.P., Q.C., William Augustus Guy, 
M.B., Peter Hardy, F.R.S., the Right Hon. The 
Earl of Harrowby, Frederick Hendriks, James Hey- 
wood, F.R.S., William Barwick Hodge, Right Hon. 
Edward Horsman, M.P., Leone Levi, F.S.A, Wil- 
liam Golden Lumley, LL.M., the Right Hon. Holt 
Mackenzie, F.R.G.S., William Newmarch, the Right 
Hon. Sir John Somerset Pakington, Bart., MLP., 
Frederick Purdy, the Right Hon. Lord John Rus- 
sell, M.P., Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P., John 
Strang, LL.D., Colouel W. H. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S., 
Major-General Sir A. M. Tulloch, K.C.B., Richard 
Valpy, Treasurer; William Farr, M.D., D.C.L, 


Mr. Newmarch and Mr. Lumley | 





British ARCHEOLOGICAL AssocraTiox. — 
| March 14. T.J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., Vice- 
| President in the chair. A. Bingham Trevener, 
| Esq., of Dane’s Inn, Rev. J. J. Moss, M.A., 
Upton Parsonage, Birkenhead, Henry Gray, Esq., 
of Gloucester Terrace, and Thomas Page, Esq., 
C.E., of Cressy Tower, Campden Hill, were 
elected Associates. Dr. Kendrick sent for exhibi- 
tion, from the Warrington Museum, an Egyptian 
Papyrus, MS., presented by Colonel Thomas Legh, 
the traveller, who obtained it from a mummy 





name Onkkf-ii-khous. It had been enclosed 
within a wooden Osirian figure, of which also Mr. 
Pettigrew exhibited other specimens, and Papyri 
| from his own collection. 
| exhibited an iron box, found at Wroxeter; upon 


| being sawn through it was found fitted into wood, | 


H. | 


| and consisted of four divisions. Mr. W. 
| Forman exhibited a steel Plaque, nine inches by 
| twelve, apparently forming the front panel of a 

German Coffer, of the 16th century. 


| uncommon occurrence in such representations. 
| Mr. H. Syer Cuming exhibited a piece of Needle- 
work, representing the Virgin and four attending 
Cherubs. It belongs to the early part of the 
| 17th century. Mr. Gunston exhibited a very 
| small and curious object in bronze, a Human 
Head, with slender Rams’ horns. It was found 
| in boring for a well at Carshalton, in Surrey. Mr. 
| Mark Philips exhibited the impression of a ring 
| belonging to Sir William Clay, Bart., which pre- 
| sented a Merchant’s Mark. It is of gold, and 
massive, and was found in the Thames, near 
Brentford. Mr. Vere Irving produced some 
| further specimens of bronze antiquities, from 

Lanarkshire, upon which a discussion took place, 
jand they were directed to be recorded and 
| figured. A curious paper, from the Records of 
the Corporation of Wells, relating to Shows and 
Entertamments, provided to amuse Queen Anne 
| in 1613, was read, and ordered to be printed, with 
other original documents. The Chairman an- 
nounced that the Congress at Shrewsbury would 
| be held from August 6th to 11th, inclusive. 





Society or Antiquaries.— March 15th, 1860. 
| F. Owry, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. Mr. J. W. 
Flower exhibited and described a Deed dated Janu- 
ary 1, 1600, whereby Susan Barker gives to the 
Hospital of the Holy Trinity, at Croydon, an an- 
nuity of £6 13s. 4d. Mr. Flower also exhibited 
examples of Flint Implements from the Drift at 
Amiens. A communication was read, from Dr. 
| Thurnam, “On Long Barrows, and on the Exami- 
nation of a Chambered Long Barrow at West 
Kennet, Wiltshire.” 


ZootocicaL Society.—Mr. Sclater, the energetic 
| Secretary of the Royal Zoological Society, has, 
within the last few days, made two very interesting 
additions to the Society’s collection in Regent’s 
Park. One of these is a fine specimen of the 


gigantic salamander from Japan, an animal which | 
is considered very rare in its native country, and | 


which has never before been brought alive to 
| England. 


| like that of a toad. 


| birds, &c. A temporary home has been provided 


| for it in the reptile-house, where it cannot be very | 
well seen; but a more convenient tank is being | 
| constructed for it in the python-room, to which it | 
The second addition | 


| will very shortly be removed. 
| consists of a pair of the very rare and curious bird, the 


| shoe-billed or whale-headed stork (Bala niceps Tex), | 
The principal peculiarity of | 


from the White Nile. 
this bird is its enormous blll, which is shorter and 
much broader than that of the pelican. 
upon fish or flesh; and with one stroke of its 
powerful bill it cuts asunder a large fish as easily 
and cleanly as could be done with a pair of scissors. 
These birds, the first of their kind that have been 


cave at the Memnonium at Thebes. It was in the 
Hieratic character, and Mr. Pettigrew read the | 


Mr. Thomas Wright | 


It is richly | 
| engraved, and exhibits a Bear Hunt, which is of 


It is an aquatic reptile, somewhat re- | 
sembling an enormous newt, with a very flat head, | 
It feeds on fish, the entrails of | 


It feeds | 


seen in Europe, were sent over by Mr. Petherick 
from Khartoum, at the junction of the White and 
Blue Rivers; they are at present suffering from 
the effects of their voyage, but there is every 
prospect of their speedy recovery. They are tem- 
porarily located in the old aviary. Together with 
them came over a fine young hippopotamus, accom- 
panied, of course, by a native keeper, or nurse. He 
has not been purchase] by the Society, but they 
| have provided him with a lodging until such time 
| as he shall be satisfactorily disposed of. He occu- 
| pies an apartment in the hippopotamus-house, one 
| of its existing tenants having been displaced for his 
| reception. He is, we understand, for sale, the price 
| set upon him being 1,500/. 








Zixc anp Street Pexputums.—Mr. Lowe recently 
| read a paper before the Literary and Philosophical 
| Society of Manchester “On Compensating Pendu- 
| lums, formed of Zinc and Steel.” By careful experi- 
| ments he ascertained that zinc expanded and con- 

tracted with regularity through the effects of heat and 
| cold, although the ratio was different according to the 
more or less crystalline character of the metal and 
| the directions of the crystals. A bar of zinc, 2? 
| inches long, cast horizontally, expanded for 100 
deg. centigrade, 216°5 divisions of a scale. The 
same zine cast vertically, having two axes of crys- 
tallization, 257-1; while a forged zine tube expanded 
only 150-0. The difference in steel was less remark- 
able, and Mr. Lowe succeeded in calculating the 
lengths required of zine and steel to obtain the 
compensation required in pendulums. 

Prorerties OF Grey Powprer.—We recently 
stated the results obtained by Professor Redwood, 
disproving the assertions that grey powder, as ordi- 
narily prepared, contains arsenic. The professor 
then expressed his belief that the modern way of 
preparing this substance, by whirling its components 
(mercury and chalk) in a tub kept moving by a 
steam-engine, was likely to produce a large amount 
of oxidation, and he has now discovered that the 
product varies in a highly dangerous way, and that 
while some specimens contain only the protoxide of 
mercury, others contain poisonous quantities of the 
peroxide, which ought not to be present at all. As 
hundreds of doctors scarcely ever see a patient, 
especially a young one, without administering this 
chemical, the question is of great importance, and 
the objectionable method of manufacture ought to 
be given up. 

Conversion oF Iron rxto Steey.—Mr. Brooman 
describes in the Chemical News his powder for con- 
verting iron into steel. It is composed of equal 
parts of caustic, lime, bone-dust, and charcoal, and 
is exposed to the air for two or three-days in dry 
weather, to enable the lime to absorb carbonic acid. 
The iron to be operated upon is placed with the 
powder in a cementing furnace, sealed up, and 
exposed to a regular, but not very high, tempera- 
ture. Iron thus treated assumes rigidity and hard- 
ness, without losing its malleability and ductility. 

New Process ror Gas Maxrxe.—We learn from 
the Chemical News that Messrs. Knapton and 
Aitcheson propose to make gas by the distillation 
of refuse tan, and to give it an illuminating power 
by passing it over napfha or camphine. 4 

Tue Paxoramic Lexs—In the Photographic 
| Journal will be found a description by Mr. Sutton 
of a new lens for taking panoramic views. In its 
simplest form this lens consists of two concave 
lenses of glass, forming portions of a spherical 
shell, and having the spherical cavity between them 
filled with water. The glass, which has the highest 
refractive and dispersive power, is made into the 
two concave lenses, and the water in a convex lens, 
the combination being achromatic. Pictures are 
taken with this new lens quickly and clearly. 

CutxEsr Greey.—The Paris correspondent of the 
Photographic News says that Lokao, the famous 
green dye of the Chinese, is formed by exposing 
a decoction of the bark of the buckthorn to the 
action of the sun, when the yellow fluid precipitates 
the green dye. 


Cassells Popular Natural History. Part 12. 
(Cassell and Co.)—The present number completes 
the first volume of this amazingly cheap work, 
which is profusely illustrated with excellent wood- 
| cuts. 


| 
i 
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FINE ARTS. 


FRENCH EXHIBITION. 


Tuis Exhibition of French pictures for the London 
market possesses one striking merit: it is con- 
tent with filling one moderate-sized well-lit room. 
This advantage is, to some extent, negatived by the 
growing tendency towards small canvasses ; for the 

renchman quickly takes a hint, and for small can- 
vasses the French Gallery now far excels the British 
Institution itself; so that, against 170 pictures last 
year, we have 267 this. But thanks! M. Troyon! 
for some colossal landscape—“ Cattle Returning to 
the Farm” (231), which fills nearly the whole of 
one end of the room, and contrasts oddly enough 
with the emphatically cabinet size of most of the 
pictures in the room. As saving us the trouble of 
inspecting perhaps fifty others, we eagerly welcome 
such a picture. Why a cattle-piece should be 
painted that size, unless, indeed, a Rosa Bonheur or 
James Ward do it as a tour-de-force (and genius 
can reconcile us to anything), or who wants a 
humble pastoral enacted on that scale, are questions 
with which we need not perplex ourselves. A clever 
picture, though the tone be funereal, with a species 
of “ Old Master” look about it. Of the same artist’s 
four smaller pieces, the best is “Going to Market 
by the Sea-shore” (232). We cheerfully turn also 
to Dubufe’s two conspicuous canvasses, large by 
comparison with maay here, “ The Departure of the 
Conscript ” (90), “ The Return of the Soldier” (91), 
quite a contmental theme. In the first, a romantic- 
looking, long-haired, slouch-hatted young peasant is 
sheepishly taking leave of his afflicted, pale-faced 
“young woman.” In the second, a martial-looking 
individual, with close-cropped hair, bronzed com- 
plexion, and arm in a sling, allows himself to be 
rejoiced over by the same very pale, iarge-eyed, 
sentimental paysanne. Bold, vigorously-painted 
inanity it is, in each instance ; the technical hand- 
ling capital, insomuch that not one spectator in a 
hundred will dream the pictures are inane. 

We, of course, early look through the catalogue 
and along the walls for one or two favourite names. 
By everybody's favourite, Rosa Bonheur, we have 
two small canvasses, “Mare and Foal” (26), | 
“Fawns in a Cover” (27). In each there is the 
modesty of nature and the spirit; a delightful 
breezy freshness and “rustic woodland air.” The 
characteristicalness of the animals is there, and 
landscape truth in keeping, within the limits of low 
tone adopted by the artist. We think about these 
animals ; the shaggy, awkward mare and unkempt 
foal, the cowering fawn amid the sere-leaved under- 
wood, one standing on the look-out—think of their 
antecedents and whereabouts, while we look not at 
the painting of them, nor return and look again, 
urged by a secret indefinable fascination. And yet 
the painting is admirable—free, but finished. In the 
“Mare and Foal,” one regrets the dull unnatural 
sky. There is daylight gleaming along these 
homely pastures with their hedge-rows, in which the 
animals graze, but it cannot come from that leaden- 
coloured figment of a sky. 

Meissonier sends two small pictures on a class of 
subject for which French genre-painters have a spe- 
cial predilection—fanciful reveries about their great 
predecessors. One is “ Rembrandt in his Studio ” 
(170), the other, Vandermeulen in his (171). Both 
have all the mingled delicacy of touch and freedom 
characteristic of this master; the exquisite refine- 
ment, the beauty of colour, of composition, the 
sparkling grace and ease. It is these qualities of the 
artist's mind which interest us rather than the themes. 
As for Vandermeulen, sitting and swaggering in his 
cavalier garments before his easel, in a charming 
old room, who cares for Vandermeulen ?—except as 
M. Meissonier makes us care. Rembrandt's name is 
a talisman. He, too, the handsome fellow, sits in 
such picturesque habiliments as he delighted to pour- 
tray himself in; sits at his easel, leaning back to look 
at his picture with a quiet, thoughtful satisfaction— 
not careless, we dare say. Meisonnier’s pupil, 
M. Buiperez, paints a similar topic to a somewhat 
larger scale, and in a somewhat larger style of 
treatment—* Vanderneer showing his First Picture 
to a Connoisseur” (206). There is more show of 
insident and subject here. In a picturesquely- 











| appointed, 





lattice-windowed chamber, the fur- 
cloaked old connoisseur is sitting and poring through 
his glasses over the picture the modest artist, stand- | 
ing, holds before him. The latter, wishful it shall | 
please, but not without self-respect in his glance | 
and bearing, is a manly, interesting figure, has a | 
really fine earnest face and thoughtful brow of his | 
own, shaded by iron-grey hair, for he is no stripling. 
It is a picture to which thought has gone, and 1s | 
technically in colour, composition, and the rest, ad- | 
mirable. Its luminous grey tints, relieved by fuller | 
ones lying in quiet masses, not in loud spots, are a | 
delight and refreshment to the eye. 


These pictures might take their place in any | 
cabinet collection of Old Masters ; as a!so might one 
or two more. The excellence of those here which 
are excellent is very genuine. For the French 
painters are definite in their aims, and know what 
they would be at. When they succeed, there is 
little or no admixture of failure or inequality. And 
this definite excellence of some dozen or more pic- 
tures in the collection imparts a flavour and cha- 
racter to the whole. Taken as a whole, too, there 
is no glare. A certain allegiance to the Old Mas- 
ters, a cultivation of low tones, and an entire 
abstinence, even in the landscapes, from the attempt 
to introduce daylight into their pictures, forbids that 
in such portion of the French school as is here re- 
presented. The agreeable, quiet influence which 
prevails, is helped by the absence of bustle and show 
in treatment, and, speaking generally, of melo- 
dramatic themes. In scenes of indoor domestic life, 
depicted with quiet reality, not overcrowded with 
objects lugged in for display, but showing only a 
selection of such as are needed to tell the story, 
without distracting the attention (a great point to 
attain); it is in such we see the speciality of the 
French genre-painters, who have here attained an 
individual excellence quite distinct from that of our 
painters of the domestic. M.M. Edouard Frére and 
Duverger send several agreeable cabinet pictures in 
this category, true to the best traditions of the 
French School. 


M. Duverger’s three pictures have all the cha- 
racteristics just enumerated. In the “ Visit to the 
Dairy ” (93), we have a very pleasing side of French 
rural life ; the lady visitor, the servants, the little 
one, are all real characters, in a French type, busy 
with the matter in hand. Still better is the * Visit 
to the Nurse ” (94). A lady who has put her child 
out to nurse has called at the cottage to see it. She 
sits and holds ont her arms, but the little toddler 
holds out hers to the rough foster-nurse she knows 
so far better, while another female member of the 
humble household holds its petticoat to steady its 
unsteady walk. The young foster-mother’s husband, 
in his blouse, looks nonchalantly, but kindly, down 
on the scene, evidently rather pleased. One of their 
own children stands wondering by. You feel the 
lady’s child is one of their family rather than hers. 
The various characters and shades of difference be- 
tween the actors in the little drama are delicately, 
yet decisively, distinguished. A kindly hwnan sym- 
pathy is excited by the picture. “Dressing the 
Doll” (95), a little peasant child seated and busied 
with her doll’s toilette of rags, has the same quiet 
truth of observation and of painting. 

Of M. Edouard Frére’s four “ Scenes in Humble 
Life,” the most important is “ Boys Sliding ” (104). 
In the centre of the canvass a group of very young 
boys, holding by one another, and holding their 
heads down against the driving mist of snow, are 
bearing down hugger-mugger, and will come to 
srief. Others are behind them in the distance ; one 
at the side has already met with an ignominious 
fall. In “The Lesson on the Flageolet ” (105), an 
urchin is sitting practising his rude instrument to 
the huge edification and wonder of his intent boy- 
listener who stands by. ‘“ Young Drummer taking 
his Lunch” (106), a boy sitting and drinking with 
leisurely enjoyment from a dish of milk, almost re- 
minds one of our own William Hunt, for reality and 
naiveté. Not so simple or pleasing is “Morning 
Prayer in Brittany ” (107). 

A similar kind of excellence, if less in degree, has 
“The Lesson of Embroidery ” (227) of M. Trayer. 
A girl of twelve or fourteen is sitting, with intent 
docility, watching the skilful hands of her mother, 








or gouvernante. Pleasant pictures, and good in 


treatment, are the same artist’s “Bouquet ” (228), a 


| lady in a hat gathering flowers, her child at her feet 


making a posy of them. “Children blowing But- 
bles ” (226); and “ The Housekeeper” (229), pic- 
tures in which so much of the interest lies in the 
treatment, are, in the last degree, difficult to trans- 
slate into words. Let the reader look at and enjoy 
them. Of larger size, more showy, and less honest, 
containing too much melodramatic display and 
painting for effect, is M. Schlesinger’s “ Little 
Idler ” (213): a very dressy little lady, of twelve or 
fourteen, lolling, with shoes half off her feet, and 
rubbing tearful eyes at the reproofs, we suppose, of 
her maternal monitress. “The Temptation ” (212) 
is also clever, and still more melodramatic ; a youn 
damsel fastening dazzled eyes on the box of glitter- 
ing trinkets opencd before her by an aged go-between 
of her own sex. 

Well discriminated character, and much droll 
humour, animate M. Fortin’s contributions. In 
“The New Hen” (100), two peasant children 
eagerly examine the new-comer their mother has 
brought from market. In “Grandfather’s Birthday ” 
(102), the dried-up old peasant is sitting by the fire, 
and stretching out his ears to catch the congratu- 
lations his little granddaughter is demurely reading 
from her M.S.; while her little brother stands beside 
waiting his turn to read is paper, and looking very 
roguish. The peasant character of all the figures in 
the scene is unmistakable. Not so well do we like 
“ The Proposal ” (103): a beggar, according to the 
old custom of Brittany, “ bespeaking the favour of a 
young girl for the loutish individual who stretches 
half his body through the open window to hear the 
result. There is much merit again, as to deli- 
neation of peasant character, in the “ Breton Fa- 
mily” (5), and “Brittany Roses” (8) of M. 
Antigna. 

One of the most pleasing pictures in the room, 
in its rather French class of subject, and not an ob- 
jectionable one in spirit or treatment, is “The 
Toilet” (12) of M. Baugniet; toilet, not that of 
the artist, but of a young peasant or servant girl. 
She is standing in her humble appointed room, be- 
side her humble bed, with only her under clothing 
on, arranging her hair. Simplicity, innocence, and 
modesty—always pleasant to see—animate her 
young face. The mere painting of the picture, and 
harmonious management of its prevailing neutral 
tints, is excellent. The same artist’s “Decision of 
the Flower” (11), a well-dressed English-looking 
young lady, standing in a garden examining a 
flower, at which an inanimate young gentlemen, in 
Highland costume, is complacently gazing down, is 
signally namby-pamby. 

Carefully finished prettiness, and meretricious 
sentiment, are the characteristics of M. Plassan’s 
small pictures. “The Mother Playing with her 
Child” (195) has a great deal of pretty miniature- 
like painting, and nothing maternal but the name. 
“ The Toilet” (197) is an improper, and far from 
attractive female, showing a well-turned stockingless 
leg. “The Prayer” (198), a young girl, with bare 
bhosom—which is the reason of her being painted— 
kneeling before her bed, is less unattractive, and 
more carefully painted. 

In default of a good picture we like an innocently 
entertaining one. With such M. Peirus supplies us 
in “Milton and his Daughters” (192), evidently 
painted for the London market, but, alas! from 
French models! A gentleman in sober vest of 
cotton velvet, and black silk stockings, with short 
cropped hair, and beard of modern French cut, his 
features equally French, sits with closed eyes, and 
much action of the arm, declaiming his verses to the 
showily dressed blonde ladies on the other side of 
the table. 

M. Muller (a first-class medal man, and consumer 
of large canvasses) also chooses an English subject : 
“Henry Vill, Sir Thomas More, and Bishop 
Fisher at Greenwich ;” a supremely wooden pro- 
duction. The wide straddle of sitting Henry’s 
regal legs, with which the stage has familiarised us, 
is very felicitously insisted on. 

“Carnival Scene at Venice” (178), a coarsely 
painted group of vulgar heads in a baleony reminds 
one of the pictures on similar themes by one William 
Etty—not to the Frenchman’s advantage. 

If the reader wishes to have a notion of still less 
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admirable phases of French art, let him look up at 
M. Chaplin’s meritricious pieces of bravura—“ Muse 
of Poetry ” (56), and “ Muse of Astronomy ” (57). 
As for the same gentleman’s “Toilet” (58), an impro- 
per female with drapery half dropping off, and paint 
half washed off; and “ Lost Bird” (59), a variation 
of ditto, it is difficult to say whether vulgarity or im- 
becile weakness be the more predominent charac- 
teristic. In the same “school” is M. Lassaert, with 
his washed out Rubens-like “ Reverie of a Young 
Bride” (222), a substantial blonde lying on her 
bed, an angel at her head, a bevy of solid-looking 
Cupids, or rather Psyches, fluttermg before her eyes 
—a truly singular reverie! Commend us rather to 
some of the pretty plain box-like little pictures in 
the Exhibition, “Preparing for the Ball,” or what 
not ; or to the clever paintings of elegant toilets in 
the best French taste, seeming simple, yet so care- 
fully studied; such, say, as “The Invalide ” (187), 
of M. Patrols. 

Of the landscapes much need not be said. Those 
of Lambinet, “ Village of Vouler, Normandy” (141), 
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Madonna,” they were only interrupted by her 
death, which has left nearly completed an elaborate 
and laborious “ History of our Lord and of St. John 
the Baptist, as represented in Christian Art.” There 
have hitherto been no other books even pretending 
to supply the want met by these. Mrs. Jameson 
had not the imaginative eloquence or originality of 
perception of Mr. Ruskin, nor the wide general views 
of art, as a whole, of such writers as Mr. Fergusson. She 
only busied herself with “ Art ” as it was understood 
in the last generation, when it meant almost ex- 
clusively painting and sculpture. She never rebelled 
against the ruling gods of her youth. Accepting 
the established reputations, she brought intelligence 
and powers of sympathy, wholly her own, to the 
interpretation of their works and of their excel- 
lences. Even the modern innovators in painting 
itself, great original minds, not recognised at their 
worth twenty years ago, such as Hogarth and Tur- 
ner, always remained beyond her range of vision. 
But she followed the lead given by the German 
writers, in turning away, to some extent, from the 


“ Bongival on the Seine ” (149) and others are in- | Caracci, and later Italians, whose works, full of 
finately the best, carefully studied, quiet, truthful, | rhetoric, plagiarism, and grimace, in those days 
as faras they go. Those of Lamorimere—the “Cool | filled half the galleries of Europe, and engrossed all 


Retreat” (143), and “Cattle Crossing a Bridge” 
(144), have striking qualities within their con- 
strained range. Conturier sends in addition to other 
smaller pieces a large one of “Dead Game” (65), 
with a figure of a young girl, very forcibly painted 
in its way. Good animal pieces are those of Juliette 
Bonheur, especially one of a “Rabbit” (22); and those 
of Madile. Micas, Rosa Bonheur’s pupil,—* Pigeons” 
(172), “Goose and Goslings” (173). Nor in this 
class shoul Vegrasset’s spirited “ Horse Fairs” (251 
and 252), “ Horses towing a Barge” (249), &c., be 
overlooked. 





THe LATE Mrs. Jameson.—The literature of art 
has lost one of its most eminent contributors, in 
Mrs. Jameson. Her death on Saturday last, after 
but a few days’ illness from bronchitis, and in the 
midst of her long-sustained labours in illustration of 
the history of Christian art, seizes one with a 
mournful surprise. It arouses regret, sympathy, 
and the kindliest remembrances. One recalls her 
tried and valuable services in the cause of art, the 
extension of a better knowledge of it, and the 
widening of its sphere of influence. It is now 
thirty-four years since Mrs. Jameson became an 
authoress, commencing a varied, and at first some- 
what miscellaneous, literary career by the “Diary 
of an Ennuyée,” followed, three years later, by her 
“Loves of the Poets,” and, in succeeding years, 
among various creditable but now forgotten per- 
formances, “ Female Biography,” “Romance of Bio- 
graphy,” “Beauties of the Court of Charles the 
Second,” and “Female Sovereigns ;” the two which 
retained a longer hold on the public, “The Charac- 
teristics of Women” (1833), and the “Winter Studies 
and Summer Rambles in Canada” (1838). Her 
contributions to the literature of art—or, rather, of 
painting, the direction in which she created for 
herself a sound and enduring reputation, stretch 
over nearly twenty years. Her first substantial 
book in this department was the “ Handbook to the 
Public Galleries of Art in and near London” (1842). 
Next came her popular “Memoirs of Early Italian 
Painters,” first published by Charles Knight, in the 
Penny Magazine ; then as two (shilling) volumes 
(1842); and reprinted by Murray, in a revised, 
enlarged (and dearer) form, in 1858. Other books 
of a similar scope were the “Companion to the 
Private Galleries in London,” and “ Memoirs and 
Essays Illustrative of Art and Literature,” collected 
from various periodicals. Throughout her career, 
Mrs. Jameson was a frequent contributor to the 
journals connected with art and literature. and did 
much to improve the tone of contemporary criticism. 
Her subsequent productions, the foundations of 
which had been laid in previous years, are her most 
important and valuable ; the product of original re- 
search, often renewed travel, deep constitutional 
sympathy for art, much special knowledge, and 
untiring industry. It will be long before the series 
of illustrative expositions of the history and mean- 
ing of religious painting will grow out of date. 
Commencing by the publication, in 1848, of the 
Sacred and Legendary Art, contained in the “ Le- 
gends of the Monastic Orders,” and “ Legends of the 
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the homage, to study the works of genuine meaning 
and naive simplicity of the early Italian and Ger- 
man masters, still too little studied or understood 
in this country. And, by the books last enumerated, 
she has done more than any other writer on art to 
familiarise the English public with their works, and 
with the kind of knowledge necessary to read them. 
To appreciate Mrs. Jameson aright, it is essential to 
remember the state of the literature of art before she 
commenced adding to it. The Germans had com- 
menced their laborious reconstruction of the history 
of art. In France, there was not much ; in England, 
nothing beyond painter Richardson’s entertaining old- 
world talk, and Wal!pole’s gossip ; Reynolds's over- 
praised discourses, and other fossil lectures of Acade- 
micians; a few fugitive essays by Hazlitt, and 
(afterwards) by Thackeray, under the pseudonym of 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh ; Haydon’s vigorous, one- 
sided pleadings ; and a few genial rays of light in 
the writings of Charles Lamb. Ruskin, Lord Lind- 
say, Fergusson, and others are all subsequent to 
Mrs. Jameson’s first appearance in the field, 





Frise Art Gosstr.—The Portland Gallery opened 
to the public on Monday last. We must defer our 
notice of this exhibition. 

To-day, Messrs. Christie and Manson sell two 
good collections of English pictures, those of Mr. 
G. R. Burnett and of Mr. T. Shepherd; and on 
Monday next, a miscellaneous one. To-day’s sale 
includes, among Mr. Burnett's pictures, Hook, the 
new R.A.’s, beautiful and original pastoral, “Lower 
Away,” of 1858, “Going to Sea,” of 1857, and 
“Chevalier Bayard Armed,” in his first style; 
Lewis's oil-colour picture of “ The Pipe-bearer,” and 
water-colour drawing of “'The Frank Encampment,” 
the most elaborately made out drawing even he ever 
executed; Phillips's “Prison Window,” of 1857; 
Etty’s “Greenwood Shade,” a masterpiece of deep, 
harmonious colour, and one of his finest “ Bathers ;” 
also, a very fine water-colour drawing of Turner's 
“ Kilchurn Castle,” a noble landscape, with a tem- 
pestuous sky spanned by a rainbow. There is also 
a comparatively early work, in a different style from 
her present, of Rosa Bonheur’s, “ The Morning Meal,” 
dated 1847. Among Mr. Shepherd's collection are 
Leslie’s “ Fond Mother,” the only demerit of which 
is the outré costume of thirty years ago; an early 
Turner, “ Autumnal Sunset at Sea;” some of Frith 
and Ansdell, and Creswick and Cooper’s joint pro- 
ductions ; a good Linnell, and some early pieces of 
Phillips's, in his matter-of-fact first style. The 
features of interest in the Monday's sale are the 
Reynolds's, the Wilsons, and Turners. Of Reynolds 
there is, perhaps, the finest of his many lovely por- 
traits of Perdita, Mrs. Robinson, the actress, poetess, 
and mistress of George IV.—an unengraved one, so 
far as we know—numerous as are the engraved 
portraits of her. A celebrated engraved one, by 
Reynolds; also, like that, in hat and feather, but not 
in the same good preservation, was sold at Christie's 
last year. By Reynolds, also, is the naive portrait of 
his sister, the charming “Mrs. Baldwin in oriental 
costume,” and the “ Mrs. Quarrington as St. Agnes. 


The Wilsons are * Rome, from the Villa Madama;” 
and the first “ Niobe,” that in the National Gallery 
being the second. The Turners are of great im- 
portance ; his first “ Grand Canal, Venice,” a perfect 
example of his beautiful middle style; and the 
« Ostend, a Stormy effect at Sea,” a glorious piece of 
painter's magic in his later style. ese two have 
never before changed hands since they left the artist’s 
studio. 

An interesting series of lectures on Architec- 
tural topics, at the Architectural Exhibition, is 
announced for April and May. Among them will 
be, on May 8th, one by Mr. Parker, of Oxford, 
on “The Comparative Progress of English and 
French Architecture ;’ May 15th, one by Mr. 
Street, on “The Application of Gothie to Civil 
and Domestic Buildings ;” May 29th, “ The Story 
of a Great and Good Man, William of Wykeham,” 
by the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott. 


Last week the Times startled its readers by 
calling attention, in a leader, to an approaching 
sale of curious antique Hungarian Arms, part of 
the collection of Hungarian arms gathered by the 
entire disarmament of that unhappy nation after 
1848, and all purchased, by an Englishman, of 
the Austrian Government. The collection, which 
will be sold by Mr. Stevens, on Thursday next, 
includes many ancient weapons of great interest, 
historically and artistically; guns inlaid with 
gold, silver, mother-of-pearl; Damascus blades, 
(including that of Charles Albert); Toledo 
blades ; couteaux de chasse ; halbert heads. Some 
of these should find their way to our Museums. 

On Thursday evening the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fime Arts held its second 
conversazione for the season, at the Portland Gallery. 
Mr. J. A. Heraud read a paper on “The Ideal in 
Art;” the pictures on the walls supplyiug a com- 
mentary on that text. This was followed by an 
instrumental and vocal concert; in the course of 
which a very fine trio of Beethoven's, for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, was creditably performed ; 
also, a duet of Mendelssohn’s, for pianoforte and 
violoncello. 








THE DRAMA. 





A sHarp shower of benefits, just when, to use an 
old bon-mot, those benefits are most likely to turn out 
mailefits, has set in at most of the theatres, and with 
the exception it may be of the Haymarket, where 
the * Overland Route” still possesses the power of 
attraction, almost all theatres have been intolerably 
empty. Play-goers do not like returning home on 
gusty and showery nights, and bridle their expec- 
tations until the Easter pieces, with their wonted 
gorgeousness, shall attract the crowds whose shillings 
pay. One or two new farces have been produced, 
but their merit is not sufficiently great to admit 
of a notice. Madame Celeste, who is about to 
vacate her management till October, has produced 
a new and “entirely original” (we quote the play 
bills) piece de theatre,—that is to say, neither a 
tragedy, comedy, farce, or spectacle, but something 
combining all four. It is entitled “L’Abbé de Van- 
dreuil,” or the Court of Louis XV., and travels at a 
dreamlike pace, from Paris in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to the parc aux cerfs of the son of the Grand 
Monarque. It was successful although played to 
the thinnest house we ever saw a new piece offered 
to. The author, Colonel Addison, is an old offender 
in such matters; and when we say—that 

Celeste assumes half a dozen different characters, a 
French abbé, a chaplain of dragoons, a vicomte of 
the court of Louis XV., &c., that she looks equally 
well in all, that she fights a duel, slays her adv: 
appears as the double of one man and the rival of 
another, that she is always appearing at a crisis, 
that she fences beautifully, dances with an air of 
the best cavalier a minuette de la cord, excites the 
jealousy of everybody of the male sex, and the love 
of all the opposite, and is described as “a devil among 
the ladies,"—we have said enough. The acting of 
the piece was spirited enough, the dresses were new 
and brilliant, and the scenery by Calcott. Surely 
this will be sufficient to attract play-goers, even 
though the picce be a kaleidoscopic piece, full of 





glitter without meaning. Still it is well worth 
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seeing, if only for the sake of witnessing Madame 
Celeste’s grace, spirit, and versatility. 

After this piece Mrs. Keeley, who has accepted a 
short engagement here, appeared in Dance’s old 
farce of “ Lucky Stars.” Very farcical and old 
fashioned is the piece, of so broad a character that it 
would suit a provincial theatre better than a London 
audience. Mrs. Keeley and Mr. Johnstone were 
excellent in their respective parts. 

Mr. Dillon, who has been successfully “starring” 
at the minor theatres, very soon sets sail for America, 
where we hear he has a very remunerative engage- 
ment offered him. 

Mr. Leigh Murray has another chance of keeping 
faith with the public offered him. He is engaged 
at the Adelphi Theatre, and will appear not only in 
several new pieces, but also in some of those old 
characters which his excellent acting has made 
peculiarly his own. 

The rumour prevalent in theatrical circles, to 
the effect that Mr. Phelps was about to migrate 
to the Princess’s, or another West-end theatre, 
proves to be incorrect. On Saturday evening 
last he stated, so far as he could publicly, how 
the case stood, and repeated that which we told 
the public some long time ago. Being calied for 
after the performances, which were “ Coriolanus ” 
and “‘ Raising the Wind,” Mr. Phelps observed 
that this was the first time for sixteen years that 
he had made a speech before the curtain, and al- 
luded to the reports which had been propagated, 
to the effect that he was about to leave the man- 
agement of Sadler’s Wells Theatre. It was true 
that there was some slight foundation for this 
report. His respected coadjutor, Mr. Greenwood 
(cheers), was about to part from him, desiring to 
quit the cares of theatrical management, and, 
henceforth, he (Mr. Phelps) would be the sole 
manager of the theatre (loud cheers). He pro- 
mised to spare no pains to deserve the approval 
of his friends (cheers): and he hoped to continue 
to win their patronage as he had always done 
(cheers). Various offers had been made to him totake 
a theatre in what some people called—though he 
could never see why—the “ fashionable” part of 
London, but he could not bring himself to leave 
the pleasant old boards of Sadler’s Wells (great 
cheering). The address was enthusiasticaliy ap- 
plauded. 

We very much doubt whether the West-end 
audiences would admire and appreciate Mr. Phelps. 
Their “ ” of Mr. Kean was totally distinct 
from anything like a patronage of fine acting, and 
was to be attributed as much to love of gorgeous 
show and novelty as anything else. Finally, the 
theatre became fashionable, and there was an end of 
the matter. Such sterling actors as Messrs. Phelps, 
Marston, and Ray, with one or two others, would find 
themselves much too strong, rough, and earnest for 
the fashionable playgoers of the West, who think it 
“a baw fora f to be made ewy.” 

Nine extra nights devoted to Lurline attest the 
great success of the opera. Nevertheless, as the 
season has actually closed, a valedictory address 
has been issued by the management, wherein Miss 
Pyne and Mr. Harrison very naturally pay themselves 
some compliments upon the number of works they 
have produced, and the efforts which they have 
made to merit and obtain the countenance, and 
countenances, also, of the public. 

Miss Louise Keeley, whose excellent pantomimic 
acting in Jack the Giant-killer we have before 
noticed, shortly takes her benefit at the Princess’s 
Theatre ; to aid her, her father and mother, aided by 
some excellent artistes, will appear. The benefit 
will, we believe, be just what it should be—in 
theatrical parlance a “ bumper.” 





MUSIC. 
Tue New Philharmonic Society’s Concert of last 
Monday evening was a great musical event, St. 
James's Hall bemg crowded from floor to ceiling, to 
listen to one of the most effective programmes ever 
selected most efficiently rendered. The piece de 
résistance of the evening was Beethoven's charming 
“Pastoral Symphony,” which went with a precision 
that proved the heart of every executant to be in 
his work, with one steady resolution to do the 
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greatest amount of honour in their power to the 
genius of a man who brought the art of symphonic 
composition to its climax. Another gem of the 
concert was Mrs. J.W. Davison’s(A.Goddard)render- 
ing of Mozart’s “E-flat Pianoforte Concerto,” which 
was played both by this lady and the band exceed- 
ingly well. Herr Becker also achieved a well-deserved 
success by his masterly performance of Ernst’s ter- 
ribly difficult violin concerto “Un Hungroise.” 
The other orchestral pieces were Mendelssohn's 
“ Fingal’s Cave,” and Auber’s “ Massaniello,” which 
were satisfactorily given, although the latter was a 
little too abruptiy hurried. The vocalists of the 
evening were Mdme. Sainton-Dolby and Miss A. 
Thomson. The former maintained her well-earned 
reputation, and the latter gave proofs of approaching 
excellence. 

On Monday evening, the London Glee and 
Madrigal Union commenced another series of their 
successful performances, and introduced several 
novelties, that were well received. 

“Judas Maccabseus” was given by Mr. Hullah’s 
pupils, at St. Martin’s Hall, on Wednesday, with 
equivocal results, Mr. Sims Reeves being absent on 
account of illness, and the other principals, not even 
excepting Mr. Thomas, not being at all au fait as 
to the demands required of them by this colossal 
work. The choruses were not steady, and induced 
a comparison between the manner of their rendering 
here and at the Sacred Harmonic Society’s last 
concert—a comparison, which it is most unwise on 
Mr. Hullah’s part to insist upon instituting. There 
are many works quite within the compass of Mr. 
Hullah’s choir and band, and to which they would 
do ample justice; but to be ambitious, with such 
materials, to emulate a more perfect system of 
toning can only induce failure and disappomtment. 

The programme of Mr. E. T. Smith, the new 
entrepreneur of Her Majesty’s Theatre, is before the 

ublic. The promise is large: what will be the per- 
ormance? Judging from past experience, anything 
but satisfactory. Nevertheless, Mr. E. T. Smith has 
got a tolerable troupe together upon paper. If they 
all appear, they will prove the resuscitation of “the 
old home of the Italian Opera” to be one of the 
wonders of the age. The season is announced to 
commence on Easter Tuesday, April 10. 

Mr. Gye also announces the opening of the Royal 
Italian Opera for the same night, but at present his 
affiche has not appeared. There will be immense 
competition between the two houses, the advantages 
of which will be to the public, who are to be con- 
gratulated upon the enterprize of these two caterers 
for popular amusement. M. Costa resumes his part 
as chef Corchestre at Covent Garden—a sure proof 
that the excellence of the ensemble will be main- 
tained. 


—__ 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Crystat Patace.—An engagement has been 
concluded with Mdlle. Piccolomini for a series of 
twelve concerts at the Crystal Palace, commencing 
on Monday, the 2nd, and terminating on Saturday, 
the 14th of April. The usual one shilling admission 
to the Palace being retained, there can be no doubt 
but this fascinating favourite of the public will be 
welcomed by larger, if not more excitable audiences 
than have ever yet greeted her during her extra- 
ordinary career. When it is borne in mind that the 
attendances during the fortnight above named, 
comprising, as they do, the Passion and Easter 
weeks, are always enormously large,—on Good Fri- 
day alone, last year, 37,763 persons were present,— 
it will readily be anticipated that, with so welcome 
and unusual an addition to its other attractions, the 
managers of the the Palace will have no slight task 
in accommodating the thousands who will throng 
to witness the daily ovation awaiting Malle. Picco- 
lomini under its crystal roof; the more so as it is 
understood that the programme will be so varied 
each day as to include nearly the whole of this 
clever artiste’s extensive repertoire. Number of 

rsons admitted during six days ending Friday, 
rch 16, 1860 (including season-ticket holders), 
9,203. 

Sovra Kenstxeton Museum.—During the week 
ending 17th March, 1860, the visitors have been as 
follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, free 
days, 5,187 ;on Monday and Tuesday, free evenings, 
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3903. On the three Students’ days (admission to 
the public 6d.) 1,494; one Students’ evening, Wed- 
nesday, 572. Total, 11,156. From the opening of 
the Museum, 1,329,687. 

Deatu or M. Juturex.—We regret to have to 
announce the death of M. Jullien, which took place 
yesterday week. He died in the asylum into which 
he had been previously admitted a hopeless lunatic. 
We believe the subscription which had been opened 
previous to his decease, will be continued for the 
benefit of his family,and we have no doubt the public 
will display the same liberality in this unfortunate 
case which they always exhibit towards those by 
whom they have been benefited, when misfortune 
reaches them. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Paris, 2ist March. 

OF course, at this moment little else is thought 
of than the famous trial of the Bishop of Orleans, 
and the verdict given against the Government by 
the Government’s own people. It is, altogether, 
a most curious case, and one which is worth study 
just at this conjuncture. 

The Government had, as it is now notoriously 
well known, got up the prosecution itself, for 
neither the Siecle, nor the heirs of M. Rousseau, 
the former Bishop, dreamt of bringing any kind 
of action against Mgr. Doupanloup ; but unluckily, 
Messrs. Billault and Rouland, the Ministers of 
the Interior and of Public Worship, were re- 
solved that a scandal should be provoked, and 
they hoped that a condemnation might be ob- 
tained. 

As this whole affair is a matter of History, and 
will form one of the most marked incidents of the 
career of the Emperor of the French, as con- 
nected with his position in regard to the 
of France, it may be as well to recall the principal 
points of the whole case, and show how it stands. 

When came the announcement by the Bor- 
deaux speech in September last, of a probable 
change of the French policy vis-a-vis to the Pope, 
the Bishop of Orleans wrote and published a 
very violent letter, in which he attacked the Im- 
perial Government with undeniable eloquence, 
although, as many persons thought, with unde- 
served acrimony. This first attack was stupidly 
sought to be answered by a thoroughly inferior 
polemist, and the Bishop’s second attack was 
worse than the first. To this second attack the 
Constitutionnel replied by the publication of a 
letter of adhesion to the First Empire from the 
pen of a former Bishop of Orleans, by name M. 
Rousseau. This document had been furnished to 
the semi-official journal by the ministry, and a 
most ill-advised step it was, for it gave Mgr. Du- 
panloup the opportunity of showing up his pre- 
decessor as a model, it must be allowed, of mean- 
spiritedness and baseness. The prelate spared 
nothing and no one, and certainly, by the aid of 
the documents he produced, the clerical adherent 
of the first Emperor came out of his hands with 
a most vilely tattered reputation; and he could 
with justice say; “If these are the only sort of 
men who side with you, do not boast of them.” 

The blow hit home, and told. M. Rouland, 
the Minister of Public Instruction and Worship, 
then stirred, says the Siecle, to bring an action 
for libel against the present Bishop of Orleans, 
for some unpleasant words he had used in respect 
to what is called here, the “revolutionary” or- 
gan; and he also applied to the descendants of 
M. Rousseau, to see whether they would not 
prosecute Mgr. Dupanloup for a libellous attack 
on their relatives memory. It was no easy mat- 
ter for the Minister to obtain the co-operation of 
either party,; nevertheless, it was obtained at 
last, and on Thursday last, the trial began, which 


| has so entisely absorbed Paris till yesterday, that 


even the Italian question and the Savoy annexa- 
tion, have been thrown into the background. 
The people who are of an age to remember the 
stirring proces of Louis Philippe’s first years of 
reign, or even some of those that disgraced public 
opinion during the regime of the elder Bourbons, 


say, that the trial just terminated put them in 
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mind of some of the famous trials of the periods 
T allude to; but in our day, assuredly, nothing 
that has happened in France can be compared to 
the excitement caused by the Government action 
against Mgr. Dupanloup. The first day (Thurs- 
day), was devoted to the plaidoirie of M. Sénard, 
on the part of the Siecle, and to the reply given 
to him by Berryer. The latter had literally risen 
from his bed to come into court, and was suffer- 
ing acutely from attack of rheumatism in the 
joints. He was, however, none the less eloquent 
for this, though his speech was a rather short 
one. He spoke for about an hour, and produced 
two great effects. One was, by the production cf 
the written adhesion of all the Episcopacy of 


France to the Bishop of Orleans (a fact that has | 


been kept scrupulously secret by the Govern- 
ment); and the other was a protestation in ho- 
nour of political freedom, with which he closed 
his speech. The cheers of the whole audience (a 
earefully picked one!) so burst forth at this, that 
the bench was obliged angrily to impose silence 
upon the assembly. 


The second day was set aside for the hearing of 


M. Plocque in behalf of the heirs of M. Rousseau, | 
and for the counter-pleading of M. Dufaure. Pro- | 


bably since judicial eloquence has been illustrated 
by great names, nothing finer, or more irrefutable, 
than Dufaure’s plaidoirie was ever heard. He left 
the prosecution not a leg to stand on, and from 
the moment he sat down, the Ministerial people 
admitted that all hope of a Government success 
was lost ; and thus it has turned out. The verdict 
is the most disagreeable one imaginable, consider- 
ing theimmense trouble the Government gave itself 
to get up the whole matter, and lead it to a con- 
trary result. Mgr. Dupauloup will, in the future, 
probably stand forth, historically, as the most for- 
midable adversary the Emperor Napoleon ITT. has 
found in the interior of France. 

Bishops would seem to be the great topic of 
speculation and conversation here just now, for in 
another order of facts and ideas another bishop is 
occupying public attention, and in an amusing 
way, without a doubt. 

Those who are conversant with the history of 
the last century, know that Voltaire left all, or 
nearly all, his personal property to his favourite 
niece, “ Belle et Bonne,” as she was surnamed. 
Through her the Marquis de Villette, who died 
the other day, came to be the possessor of all 
Voltaire’s fortune, and personal goods and chattels. 
This worthy gentleman made a will, bequeathing 
everything he had to the Comte de Chambord, 
who announced it as his intention to refuse the 
bequest. The Marquis de Villette cast about him 
for some one to whom to leave all he inherited 
from Voltaire, and amongst his very distant rela- 
tives the nearest he could find was a bishop ; and 
as chance would have it, the most narrow-minded 
intolerant prelate in all France. Mgr. de Dreux 
Bréze, Bishop of Meaux, is just one of those re- 
teograde, obscurantist priests, who would recur 
to the tender mercies of the Inquisition, or to any 
other diabolical practice of the Middle Ages, and 
whose name is a bugbear to the intelligent and 
liberal Gallican clergy. Well, it so happens that 
to the intense amusement of ali the people who 
know of it, this monk of the dark days of yore, 
this excommunicator, par excellence, of everything 
modern or avance, finds himself suddenly the heir 
not only to all the wealth of the arch enemy of 
religion, but to his old dressing-gowns and night- 
caps, to all the relics of Ferney, and to the very 
heart itself of the illustrious miscreant preserved 
inanwn. This, it must be allowed, is a matter 
of “What will he do with it ?” with a vengeance. 
What is the stern, fanatical Bishop of Meaux to do 
with the heart of Voltaire? or with his canes and 
coffee-cups ? or with his, by this time, not over- 
cleanly garments, that have been worn threadbare 
by the fingerings and kisses of the impious idola- 
tors of the man’s genius? All France asks itself 
“ What is the Bishop of Meaux to do with these ?” 
As towhat he will do withthe four or fivethousand 
pounds sterling a year to which he succee.ls, no one 
seems to be much disgusted about that; he will enjoy 


it, or spread it in a proper and episcopal fashion, 
sanctifying the gold which flows from so unholy 


then’s personal relics, now the sacerdotal hand is 
to touch otherwise than to consign them to the 
flames after due exorcism? That remains an un- 
answered and anxiously expressed question. 


“fast” than was the Carnival. To the fewest 
and dullest balls imaginable have succeeded the 
fewest and dullest concerts. In some few houses 


spiritual affairs in order, and have done till Easter 
with the “pomps and vanities” of what they will 


Lent, I am bound to say, has not been much more | 


night were even greater, for he is prohibited 
ly | under heavy pains and penalties from going to 
a source, by the direction into which he turns its | 


current: but what is to be made of the old hea- | jetter is forbidden to receive him without cer- 


an hotel ; under penalties, also, any lodging- 


tain sanction; and if he chooses the third 
alternative of walking about the streets, h 

obnoxious to the statute “ De nocturné vagatione 
reprimanda.” Again, the requirement not to 
supply ordinary or casual meals was doubtless 
directed against extravagance which, in his 


| opinion, did not exist, and was therefore as 
even dancing has been attempted, until the M77- | 
| Careme warned all good Catholics to settle their | 


| persist in regarding as a pleasant world. Various | 
devices have been resorted to in order to make the | 


crowded gatherings termed “ routs ” and “ parties ” 
less hopelessly monotonous, but nothing has “taken,” 
and the individuals who make up the crowd of party- 
| goers seem to vote party-going as consummate a bore 
| asever. “What had the Marquise de B—— last 
night, at her soiree?” was a question I myself heard 


was vouchsafed: “Oh! nothing worth noting; the 
learned birds and the Papal Nuncio—it was 
| a complete failure.” At another house you find 
| singers, to whom no one listens, singing shockingly 
out of tune, after costing the giver of the enter- 
tainment very dear; or you have a conjurer, at 
whom every one yawns; or private theatricals, 
peg every one abuses. One party given 


last week (a Russian, invested in strawberries and | 
cherries to the amount of five or six hundred pounds | 


(they were by basketsfull for several hundred 
| guests !); but when the fruit was eaten it was 
| decided by the grateful eaters of it, that the pro- 
| vider was a fool for his pains ; so that was not even 
| a success. Another resorted to the “ electrical 
| light,” and though this did not “take” either, 
| still it has been talked about ever since. By de- 
| grees the invites entered the drawing-room of their 
| host, they were glared upon by a ghastly sepulchral 
light, that made havoc of even the very best looking. 
This mock “Sun of the sleepless! melancholy Star,” 
was established in a garden, and shone into the rooms 
through the windows. The first impulse of every 
one was to shade his or her eyes with one hand, and 
when the hand fell you beheld a countenance of yel- 
low, or blue, or green, or pale lilac hue. It was 
altogether very ugly, but has been much talked of, 
which is apparently a desirable end to attain. 





THE UNIVERSITY AND CITY OF OXFORD. 
[From ovr own CORRESPONDENT.] 
Oxford, March 22, 1860. 

The Medical Statute having passed Congre- 
gation was thrown out in Convocation, owing, 
it is said, to the general feeling against the 
clause, giving a veto to the Regius Professor in 
the case of candidates for the degree of Doctor. 
The amended form of statute on the lodging- 
house question was promulgated afresh, but 
was strongly opposed by Professor Jowett and 
Mr. Shand. 


lodgers or lodging-letters. Mr. Shand went 
deliberately though the statute, showing that 
in parts it contradicted itself or other statutes, 
and pointing out the great inconveniences to 
which persons affected by it would be subjected. 
For instance, a bachelor who comes up to 


statute becomes law, first of all obtain the 
sanction of the head of his college, and then of 
the Vice-Chancellor, and by the time or per- 
haps even before this process was completed, 
the man would be gone away again, and the 
permission to reside for a day or two given after 
the residence was completed: but the difficul- 














put the other day; to which the following reply | 


annoying as it was unnecessary. 

The adjourned case of alleged libel was 
heard on Friday the 16th, in the Hall of Pem- 
broke College, before the Vice-Chancellor, 
assisted by Mr. Bernard, of All Souls, the 
Assessor of the Court. The result was that the 
case for the prosecution completely broke down, 
and that the Vice-Chancellor acted on the 
Assessor's opinion that there was no evidence 
| against the defendant, the entire case for the 
prosecution resting on a supposed general 
| resemblance between the handwriting of two 
| letters. This case, though per se of interest 
only im Oxford, has nevertheless assumed a 
| form which makes it ‘ publici juris,” the more 
| so as the twin Court in the sister University 
has lately been so far attracting attention that 
it has been declared in a leading weekly journal 
that ‘tthe laws of the University are more 
despotic than those of modern Rome or Naples, 
and a jurisdiction at this moment exists in 
Cambridge and Oxford, which exceeds in rigour 
the despotism of Antonelli, or of King Bomba.” 
The fact of the non-necessity for going into the 
case for the defence, and an incorrect impression 
on an important point which appears to be 
generally prevalent in the University, render 
it neeessary to give some account of the ease, 
as more than cone incorrect version has ap- 
peared in the public papers. During an 
examination in December last for an examina- 





Professor Jowett said that he was | 
sure nothing could more strongly tend to pro- | anxious for the success of the very candidate 
mote disunion between the university and the | against whose interests the letter was directed. 
city than the passing of such a statute as the | On finding, on inquiry at the Union, that no 
one before the house, which would be annoying | 
to every one whom it at all affected, whether | 


Oxford for two or three days, must, if this | 


ties of a poor man who came up for a single | calling on Mr. Church 


tion for the election of a senior student of 
Christ Church, to be called ‘ Lee’s Reader in 
Chemistry,” a letter, written on paper, bear- 
ing the Union Society’s die, and signed 
“*F. H. Beaumont,” was received by the Dean 
of Christ Church. The letter accused Mr. 
Brodie, of Balliol, the Professor of Chemistry 
in the University, who had been requested to 
act as one of the examiners, of showing favour- 
itism to Mr. Harcourt, of Balliol. ‘The false 
impression above alluded-to, is that the letter 
went on to state that Mr. Church, of Lincoln, 
was the person who ought to be elected. So 
far from this being the case, Mr. Church's 
name was not mentioned; for he not only was 
not, but could not be, a candidate, the student- 
ship being open only to those who had passed 
| all the examinations for the B.A. degree, which 

Mr. Church is not even now of standing to do. 
Mr. Church was, moreover, the friend of, and 





member of the society answered to the de- 
scription, but that a person named F. H. Beau- 
mont was entered in the visitors book as 
having been introduced by Mr. Church, that 
gentleman was requested to furnish his friend’s 
| address. His explanation of his non-compli- 
| ance is very intelligible. Mr. Beaumont called 
on him and claimed acquaintance as an old 
| school-fellow. Mr. Church said that after so 
| long an interval as had elapsed since he was at 
| the school referred to, he did not recollect him, 
|and not having time to attend to him, did 
what men do every day, viz.—took him to the 
| Union Reading Room. Mr. Beaumont, who 
| seems to have abused the privilege by writing 
the letter in question, left Oxford without 
again, and without 
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having communicated to him his address, or any 
particulars about himself, excepting that he 
was connected with some provincial newspaper. 
Mr. Beaumont not being producible, the charge 
against Mr. Church assumed the form of an 
accusation, from a supposed general resem- 
blance between his handwriting and that of 
the libel, of bemg the writer of that document, 
and that Mr. F. H. Beaumont had, in fact, no 
existence whatever, and on these grounds 
Professor Brodie brought an action for libel 
against Mr. Church in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court. Mr. Digby Latimer, the proctor for 
the defence, objected to the proceedings in 
limine, on the ground that the citation to his 
client was in accordance with civil law, which, 
under section 45 of 17 and 18 Vict., c. 81, was 
now superseded by the common and statute 
law of the realm; and, on the same ground, 
claimed for his client the privilege of trial by 
jury. The objection was overruled, and trial 
by jury not granted. Mr. Pottinger opened 
the case, and examined five witnesses—viz., 
the Dean of Christ-Church ; Mr. Harris, the 
steward of the Union; Professor Brodie ; the 
Rev. T. Fowler, Tutor of Lincoln; and the 
Rey. H. O. Coxe, of Corpus, sub-librarian of 
the Bodleian —with little cross-examination 
from Mr. Latimer, who at once admitted, or 
made no objection to, their evidence, which 
chiefly related to the receipt and delivery of 
certain letters, attestation of handwriting, &c. 
Mr. Latimer was about to examine Mr. Fowler 
as to Mr. Church’s reputation and character, 
but, on the suggestion of the Assessor that Mr. 
Fowler wis also a witness for the defence, he 
reserved this portion of the evidence. Jn the 
examination, however, of the last witness, he 
took an objection to comparison of hand- 
writings by skilled witnesses, as legally inad- 
missible in criminal procedure, in which cate- 
gory the Vice-Chancellor had ruled the present 
case to be on the first hearing. The case for 
the prosecution thus entirely broke down, the 
only case against Mr. Church being the sup- 
posed general resemblance between his hand- 
writing and that of another person, which, of 
course, being merely the opinion of an indi- 
vidual, was no evidence whatever. The Vice- 
Chancellor summed up by saying that the case, 
which was, from its nature, a painful one, 
would have been even more so but for the 
well-known high character of the plaintiff ; 
that, with regard to the defendant, his even 
slight connection with such a person as the 
writer of the libel (whose appearance would 
have been satisfactory) was to be regretted, 
but that the ignorance of chemical principles 
betrayed in the letter was in itself sufficient to 
clear a gentleman of Mr. Church’s well-known 
—. in the science from the charge of 
ing the writer of the libel. On behalf of 
Mr. Church, Mr. Latimer stated that every 
endeavour had been made to find Mr. Beau- 
mont, but that, had it been necessary to 
proceed with the defence, he was prepared with 
such a mass of evidence as must, if adduced, 
have most amply cleared his client of the 
serious charge against him, who, independently 
of the objection which had put an end to the 
inquiry, was of so high a character as to be 
incapable of such an action,—who, being inte- 
rested for the gentleman to whose detriment 
the letter tended, was absolutely without motive 
for such a proceeding,—and who, had such a 
course been possible, would have repudiated on 
oath all complicity with the writer, knowledge 
of the letter, or sympathy with its contents. 
An important —— question has been raised 
by this case, an English subject having claimed 
trial by jury, and his claim having been 
refused. 





| days, are clearly pointed out. 
We mean, even by implication, no | 


stricture on individuals, believing every one 
concerned to be actuated by honest aud upright 
motives. But we must say a few words on 
the constitution of the Court. The innocence 
or guilt of an individual is virtually determined 
by one, or at the most by two persons—viz., 
the Vice-Chancellor and the Assessor. In a 
case of this kind, the Vice-Chancellor, who is 
only a quadrennial officer, has, probably, and 
in this case certainly, had no previous experi- 
ence, where, as in an ordinary criminal court, 
the judge is one of the first lawyers of the day. 
So unusual, indeed, are cases of this kind (the 
ordinary practice of the Court being chiefly 
to enforce payment of undergraduate debts, or 
perhaps to inflict some penalty on an offender 
against some statutes of the University), that 
the last on record appears to have been in 
1761, when an action was brought against an 
undergraduate and a printer, for a publication, 
which was alleged to be of a libellous character. 
Although an individual may be competent to 
judge of a matter so unimportant, compared 
with a charge of such magnitude as the one 
just concluded, as a debt to a tradesman ; yet, 
in a really important criminal case, involving 
legal technicalities and nice points of law, the 
arbitrary power of acting at once in his own 
person as both jury and judge, is far too great 
(and undoubtedly unenviable) a responsibility 
to be vested in one person. It is true he has 
as his legal adviser the Assessor of the Court, 
but, in taking his opinion, he only shifts the 
responsibility from his own shoulders to that of 
another individual. Asan instance of the abuses 
which may arise from the arbitrary exercise of 
such power by an individual, we will refer to 
the case of an undergraduate, cited to the 
Court many years ago, in consequence of his 
refusal to pay a debt to a tradesman, for 
which he produced the receipt, or rather two | 
receipts, the one for part payment, the other | 
for payment of the remainder. This rather | 
staggered the plaintiff, who, however, stated | 
he had sent the bills receipted, in g 
faith that that defendant would pay them, | 
which, however, he had failed to do; and the 
word of the plaintiff was taken, in the face of 
the receipts, and of the notorious fact that 
tradesmen do not usually receipt bills till the 
money is paid. The defendant, on this, 
pleaded minority, a most justifiable instance 
of what is, of course, in the case of a just debt, 
an unjustifiable proceeding. We do not intend, 
by this singular instance of a dishonest trades- 
man, in any way to reflect on Oxford tradesmen 
in general, whom, on the contrary, we believe 
to be, whatever may be their faults, and 
whatever the evils of the credit system, a much 
maligned class of men. That cases of this 
kind, and also of such as that of Brodie v. 
Church, seldom occur, is, of course, no answer 
to the objections to the present constitution 
and practice of, perhaps, the most peculiarly 
situated Court in the kingdom (excepting 
the sister Court at Cambridge, which ap- 
pears to be on much the same footing), and 
in which those who act in it are ex to 
certain evils for which they, finding them and 
not creating them, are not accountable. That 
such cases do, and are liable to, occur, is, of 
course, a sufficient reason for obviating such 
difficulties, and expediting in every way the 
cause of justice. An able pamphlet, entitled 
‘** An Inquiry into the Constitution and Prac- 
tice of the Vice-Chancellor’s Court,” was pub- 
lished by Dr. R. C. Sewell, Fellow of Mag- 
dalen, and Barrister-at-Law, in 1839, in which 
the evils connected with it, several of which 
have plainly appeared within the last few 








A Statute which has for its object the al- 


teration of the time of the commencement, &c., 
of Easter and Act Terms, the abolition of the 
short Whitsuntide Vacation, and the interrup- 
tion to study consequent upon it, was promul- 
gated on Tuesday afternoon, chiefly supported 
by the Rector of Exeter, who explained the 
principle on which the Statute was framed, 
and the reasons which influenced the Hebdo- 
madal Council in bringing it before the 
University. 

The funeral of the Rev. J. Baker, M.A., 
late Chaplain of Christ Church, and Head 
Master of the Cathedral School, who died on 
Wednesday the 14th inst., took place at St. 
Sepulchre’s, on Saturday the 17th, at three 
o'clock. Mr. Baker was most highly respected 
in his College, and especially beloved by the 
boys of his School, by whom his loss will long 
be felt, as well as by the remaining members 
of the body to which he belonged. All the 
Chaplains of his own, as well as some of other 
Colleges, together with most of the resident 
Senior Students and both the Censors of 
Christ Church, and also the whole of his 
School, followed him to the grave, as a last 
mark of respect; the Rev. Dr. Jacobson, 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, being the officiating minis- 
ter. There were also present many of his 
former pupils, as well as many of the servants 
of Christ Church, and others of the humbler 
class, who thus testified their attachment to 
the deceased. 

The University Preachers for Sunday next, 
(Lady-day), are the Rev. H. Merriman, M.A.., 
in the morning, in New College Chapel ; and 
the Rev. C. Adams, M.A. (both of New Col- 
lege), at St. Mary’s, in the afternoon. 








ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Tre Cuuncu-Rate Questioy.—<According to the 
calculations of the Nonconformist, the total number 
of petitions presented in favour of the Church-Rate 
Abolition Bill, up to the 14th inst., was 298, with 
26,916 signatures; while the number against the 
same Bill, up to the same date, was 4,064, with 
136,028 signatures. 

Tue Proposep Division oF THE SEE oF Ro- 
CHESTER.—On Friday evening, the 16th instant, 
Viscount Dungannon asked in the House of Lords 


| whether, while the see of Rochester was still vacant, 
| it was contemplated that the present diocese should 


undergo division, so as to establish a see of St. 
Albans. The Duke of Newcastle, on the part of 
the Government, replied that it was proposed to 
appoint a Commission to consider the case, and that 
whoever might be the new Bishop of Rochester, he 
would be placed in the see subject to any arrange- 
ments that the Government and Parliament might 
hereafter make. If we recollect right, it is now 
just about three years and a half ago since Bishop 
Monk died, and the clergy and laity of the diocese 
of Gloucester and Bristol petitioned Parliament 
for a severance of the two united sees, and Dr. 
Baring was accordingly appointed, subject to such 

ts as Government might afterwards 
make. Government, however, has done nothing in 
the matter, and we fear will hardly do much more 
in this case. 

Tue Bisnor or Brecuiy.—Judgment in this case 
was delivered at Edinburgh on the 15th inst., and 
the result is that the College of Bishops, finding 
that there has been in the teaching of the respondent 
something “to a certain extent inconsistent” 
with the articles and formularies of the Church, 
“do solemnly admonish and in all brotherly love 
entreat the Bishop of Brechin to be more careful 
for the future, so that no fresh occasion may be 
given foftrouble and offence.” 








Campripce Mippie-Ciass Examinations.—On 
Thursday, in last week, the grace for conferring the 
title of A. C. (Associate of Cambridge) upon the 
successful seniorcandidate in the middle-class exami- 


| nations, was rejected by a majority of 69 to 33. 
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LireraTURE IN GREENLAND.—A German journal 
mentions the fact of a printing-office and litho- 
graphic establishment having been recently formed 
in Greenland. The first work published by it has 
just made its appearance. It consists of a number 
of legends printed in the Greenland language, with 
a Danish translation, and it is embellished with twelve 
engravings on wood executed by a native. It con- 
tains also eight national songs, with words and 
music, and “ altogether forms a work as interesting 
as it is original.” 

Six Days From Catcutra.—A message, dated 
Calcutta, March 10th, has traversed the continent of 
India to Kurrachee, reached Malta by steamer at 8 
p-m. on the 15th, and was received at Lloyd’s at 8.22 
a.m. on Friday the 16th. We must remember that 
there is still a deficient link in the Telegraph, viz., 
between Alexandria and Malta; when that is sup- 
plied, it is calculated that we in London may have 
news from Calcutta in less than two days. 





DENMAN, 

NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN 

PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per 
dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly ap- 
preciated by the public and a constantly increasing con- 
nection, saving the great annoyance of returning them. 
A Pint Sample of both for 24 Stamps. 
Wrse ry Cask forwarded free to any Railway Station in 
England. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, 
or 30s, per dozen. 

Terms, Cash.—Country orders must contain a remittance. 
Cross cheques * Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on 
application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 

65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 

CURIOUS AND SCARCE BOOKS, 

Me L. A. LEWIS will sell by Auction at 

F his house, 125, Fleet Street, on Thursday, March 29th, 

and Two following Days, a large Collection of Books relat- 

ing to America; Books on Witchcraft, Facetiw, Poetry, the 

Prama, Voyages and Travels, History, Biography, and Mis- 
cellaneous Literature. 





Third Edition, with Plates, just published, price 2s. 6d. by 


post. 
HE EAR IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
With Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness. By 
Wituram Harvey, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal Dispen- 
sary for Diseases of the Ear. 

Also, On RHEUMATISM, GOUT, and NEURALGIC 
HEADACHE, in connection with Deafness and Noises in the 
Ear. Price 1s. 

London: Henry Rensuaw, 358, Strand. 








YEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE 

¥ UNITED KINGDOM.—EDWARD STANFORD has 
the pleasure to announce that he has been appointed AGENT 
for the SALE of the PUBLICATIONS of the GEOLO- 
GICAL SURVEY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. He 
will be happy to forward, upon application, a detailed List 
of all the Maps, Sections, and Books, published to the 
present time. 
London: Epwarp Staxrorp, 6, Charing Cross. 





To Noblemen, Librarians, and others. 


‘O BE DISPOSED OF, THE LONDON 
GAZETTE, from the first Number in 1665 to the end of 
1858, with the printed Index, offering an opportunity for a 
handsome present to a Public Library. The first 100 years 
are very interesting, as they contain Foreign and Home 
News; the Great Fire of London in 1666 is recorded ; all 
our Exploits by Sea and Land; Appointments, Promotions, 
&c.—Apply to Mr. Deacon, Newspaper-agent, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 





THE PAPER DUTY. 
YNN & GOUGH, Printers, 310, Strand, 
W.C., being desirous of giving the Literary World the 
full benefit of the Abolition of the Excise Duty on Paper, 
invite gentlemen preparing works for the press to send to 
them for an estimate prior to engaging with a Printer. 
Specimens of Type and Paper sent free by post. 
LYNN & GOUGH, Printers, 310, Strand, W.C. 





i OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILIS. 


—Inflammations of sensitive parts, piles, fistulas, and 
such like painful diseases may, without consulting any one, 
be presently relieved and ultimately cured by the proper and 
i nt use of this cooling and healing Ointment, whose 
onshould, in such cases, be assisted by judicious doses of 
way’s Pills. Ere many days have elapsed, the anxious 
patient will experience a wonderful degree of ease from this 
ibts and fears will soon disappear, and the 
ss the day on which he first applied these 
They are equally suitable to both sexes, all ages. 








remedies. 
and any climate; nor is their efficiency impaired by long 


keeping. 
certain, 


Their action on the frame is soothing, safe, and 


PABLEY'S 


| publication, teaches us how to judge for ourselves. 
his object, as he expressed it upon the title-page, ‘to convey | 


4 AND OTHERS. 


NSTITUTION OF FINE ARTS, PORT- 
# LAND GALLERY, 316, REGENT STREET, W., 
Opposite the Polytechnic. 

The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
Works of Modern Artists is NOW OPEN from Nine till 
Dusk. Admission 1s., Catalogues 6d. 

Bet Smiru, Sec. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXVI. 

ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested 

ro be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. Apver- 

TISEMENTS and Brits cannot be received later than 
THURSDAY NEXT, the 29th instant. 

London: Lonemay and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 








New edition, square cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d., 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
on the Basis of Geography. For the use of Families, 

Brought down to the present time. Illustrated by Maps, 

engraved on Steel from the latest authorities. 

London: WiLi1am Teco, 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 








Price 6d. 
SHORT TRACT FOR REVIVALISTS 
Extracted from the Bampton 
Lecture of 1812. By the late Right Rev. Richarp Mant, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. With a Preface 
and Notes by the Rev. Hermann C. Herieroxy, B.A, 
Curate of Christ Church, Bloomsbury. 


“ Beloved, believe not every spirit; but try the spirits, 
whether they are of God.”"—1 John, iv. 1 
“In his preface to this excellent and well-timed tract of 


Bishop Mant, Mr. Heilbronn says, ‘that a revival, a true, 
honest, hearty revival of religion, of Christian feeling, 


| Christian faith and practice, is, in these lukewarm days, a 





thing most ardently to be desired, is a fact that cannot be 
yainsaid.’ How far the movement that is now taking place 
answers to such a revival, our learned author, in this short 
It was 


correct notions of conversion, according to the sense of the 
Holy Scripture and of the Church of England ;° and it is in 
the earnest hope that this reprint may serve to convince 
some that frenzy or delirium, or mental paralysis, as the case 
may be, need not be a sign of a heart convinced of sin, and 
with an humble prayer that Almighty God may, for His 
Son's sake, .... bless this tract to the good of those into 
whose hands it may come, that the Editor begs for it the 
attentive perusal of his reverend brethren, and of the 
Christian public in general.’ “ We specially recommend the 
perusal of this tract; it is excellent, and will do much good.” 
—Church- Warder, February, 1860. 

“The Rev. H. Heilbronn has reprinted, in the form of a 
tract, a useful sermon of Bishop Mant on instantaneous con- 
version.” —The Guardian, Feb. 22. 

London: Rivinetoys, Waterloo Place. 





Just Published, 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; gilt, 4s. ; post free, 


\ TEDDED LOVE. By James C. 
Guturiz, Author of “ Village Scenes,” &c. 

“It is with much relief and great pleasure that we now 
turn to ‘ Wedded Love,’ by James C. Guthrie... ... The 
poem is a good one, and deserves to become a favourite. 
Mr. Guthrie evidently has great powers. His book evinces 
excellent feeling, as well as high talent.”"—Literary Gazette. 


“It is the highest art of poetry to interpret rather the 
quiet beauties and happiness of every-day life than those 
grand scenes, or shocking calamities, that disfigure it... .. 
A noble spirit runs through all the author's verses; such a 
spirit as draws its inspiration from the highest source. He 
possesses the art of minute and vivid description in a remark- 
able degree. In painted description Mr. Guthrie excels; 
and among modern writers, he has taken, in that department, 
high ground. We admire greatly this volume, and it is one of 
those that can be recommended without any exceptions, 
or buts, or cautions, or differences. It is good all through.— 
Tait’s Magazine. 

“ The poet who now sings of ‘ Wedded Love’ is no novice 
in song. Mr. Guthrie might safely have rested his reputation 
on his earlier works, which have run rapidly through many 
editions, his ‘ Village Scenes’ alone having stamped him as 
a true poet. Our expectations, therefore, were high when 
we opened his new poem; and we have not been disap- 
pointed. There is the same sweetness of numbers, the same 
Christian truthfulness, the same simple yet sublime pathos, 
combined with a quiet vein of healthy philosophy, which, 
very powerfully, yet unostentatiously, runs through all his 
writings. .... A more valuable or more appropriate wed- 
ding present could not be placed in the hands of either young 
or old. It ought to be in the possession of every intelligent 
Englishwoman in the empire.”—Znglishwoman's Review. 

“Mr. Guthrie is already favourably known as the author of 
‘ Village Scenes’ and other poetical works. The present is, 
perhaps, the most ambitious, as it is the most successful of 
his efforts. He evidently breathes much of the poetic spirit ; 
he sees everything with the éye of a poet, and he endeavours 
to extract poetry from all that is happening around him. 
His descriptions are drawn from nature, and he writes feel- 
ingly, because he has felt deeply. There is much just senti- 
ment, faithful delineation, and real poetry in the volume.”"— 
Dundee Courier. 

“Beautiful thoughts and melodious rhymes."—Brechin 
Advertiser. 


London: Pagtripce & Co., Paternoster Row. 





HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE 
MIXER is superior to Spoons or other articles of 
Metal that corrode, &c. No invalid should be without them. 
Town and country chemists, medicine vendors, and others 
requiring agencies, may apply to 
R. COGAN, Patentee, 4, Red Lion Square, London. 





PORTO.—AN OLD BOTTLED PORT of 
high character, 48s., per dozen, Cash. This genuine 
Wine will be much approved. 
HENRY BRETT & Co., Importers. 
Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C. 


AU-DE-VIE.—THIS PURE PALE 
BRANDY, though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, 

upon analysis, to be peculiarly free from acidity, and very 
superior to recent importations of veritable Cognac. In 
French bottles, 34s. per doz.; or securely packed in a case 
for the country, 35s—HENRY BRETT, & Co., Old Fur- 
nival’s Distillery, Holborn. To be obtained only at their 


Distillery. 
TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue Lancet States, * 


“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 

It is respectfully announced that to any application by 
letter, Brows and Portsoy forward the address (for any 
village or town in the Three Kingdoms) of Grocers, Chemists, 
&c., who supply their Corn Flour at the usual price. Where 
any similar article is substituted or forced into sale upon 
pretence of being “the same thing,” or “ as good as Brown 
and Porsons,” if the name, address, and designation are 
kindly communicated, such confidence will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 








BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen: 
Paisley, and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO HER MAJESTY. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
e? to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Insti- 
tutions, and the public generally that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in 
accordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has 
introduced a NEw sERtEs of his useful productions, which for 
EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and above 
ali, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal 
approbation and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and a fac- 
simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and witn fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 

No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 








Post Free for Two Stamps. 


XTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY of 
an Entirely NEW THEORY of CURING DISEASE, 
being the recorded experience of 30 years’ special practice in 
Great Britain, France, and America—with evidence of the 
actual effects of the latest Scientific Discoveries, denominated 
NEW LOCAL REMEDIES, with the adjuncts of Consti- 
tutional Treatment not yet generally known, even by the 
medical faculty of the British Empire, but which have been 
recently introduced into England. Sent free on receipt of 
two stamps to defray postage, &c., by W. HILL, Esq., M.A., 
No. 27, Alfred-place, Bedford Square, London, W.C.—Daily 
consultations from Eleven till Two, and Six to Eight, Even- 
ing. 


PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY. 
ONALD DUNCAN'S PURE SCOTCH 
MALT WHISKIES are CHEAPER, MORE 
WHOLESOME, and FAR SUPERIOR to the finest 
FRENCH BRANDY. 
ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and 
mellow spirit.. sesseeevereererseeres 158. per gallon. 
The PRINCE'S USQUEBAUGH, a much- 
admired and delicious spirit .................. 183, 
DONALD DUNCAN'S celebrated Registered 
D.D. WHISKEY, of extraordinary qua- 
lity and age . + 203. 
Two gallons of either of the above sent to, any part, or 
sample forwarded for 12 stamps. Terms, Cash. 
5, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


(ERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
EsTASLISHED 1524. 

All persons who effect Policies on the Participating Scale 
before June 30th, 1860, will be entitled at the next Bonus to 
one year’s additional share of profits over later Assurers 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of 
any of the Society's Agents, or of 

Grorce Curciirre, Actuary ani Secretary. 

13, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 

ANK OF DEPOSIT (Established a.p. 
1844), 3, Pall Mall East, London —Capiital Stock 
£100,000. 

Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to 
examine the Plan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high 
rate of interest may be obtained with ample security. 

Deposits made by special agreement may be withdrawn with- 

ut notice. 

The interest is payable in January and July. 

Peter Morrisox, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 








Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714. 
TNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FIRE and LIFE. 
Offices—S1, Cornhill, and 70, Baker Street, London; and 
in Bristol, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Dublin, Hamburgh, Berlin, 


and Berne. 

FIRE INSURANCES falling due at LADY-DAY should 
be PAID on the 25th inst., or within 15 days after. 

Life Insurers are not subject to any extra premium on 
joining Volunteer Rifle Corps. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal sent free on appli- 
cation to the Secrstary. 

WM. B. LEWIS, Secretary. 





[EstaBuisHep 1841.] 
j EDICAL INVALID & GENERAL LIFE 
, OFFICE, 25, Pail Mall, London. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 


At the EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, held on 
the 24th November, 1859, it was shown that on the 30th 
June last,— 


The Number of Policies in force was 


‘ 6.110 
The Amount Insured was £2,601,525 15s, 8d. 
The Annual Income was £121,265 7s. 7d. 


The new business transacted during the last five years | 


amounts to £2,482,798 16s. 11d, showing an average yearly 
amount of new business of nearly 
HALF A MILLION STIRLING. 

The Society has paid for claims by death, since its estab- 
lishment in 1841, no less a sum than £503,619. 

HEALTHY LIVES.—Assurances are effected at home or 
abroad at as moderate rates as the most recent data will 
allow. 

INDIA.—Officers in the Army and Civilians proceeding 
to India, may insure their lives on the most favouraable 
terms, and every possible facility is afforded for the trans- 
action of business in India. 

NAVAL MEN AND MASTER MARINERS are assured 
at equitable rates for life, or for a voyage. 

VOLUNTEERS.—No extra charge for persons serving in 
any Volunteer or Rifie Corps within the United Kingdom. 


residence in the Colonies, &c., than by most other Companies. 

INVALID LIVES assured on scientifically constructed 
tables based on extensive data, and a reduction in the pre- 
mium is made when the causes for an increased rate of pre- 
mium have ceased. 

STAMP DUTY -—Policies issued free of every charge but 
the premiums. 

Every information may be obtained at the Chief Office, or 
on application to any of the Society's agents. 

C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


Qt N LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
= THREADNEEDLE STREET, EF. C. 

— Policies issued by this Society, sow, on BEFORE Mipsvu- 
MER, 1860, WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, OK 80 PER 
— of the Prortrs at THE NEXT DisTRIBUTION IN JANUARY, 





Profits divided at intervals of Five Years. 
Agents are appointed in all the provincial towns, of whom 
Prosp may be obtained 





Cc. H. LIDDERDALE, 
Actuary. 
ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 


Cheapside, in gold and silver, in great variety, of every 





construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every watch | 


skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed. 
Free and safe per post. 


Money Orders to Jonn Bennett, Watch Manafactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 
yY EATING’S COD-LIVER OIL. 
The Pale Newfoundland, pure and tasteless, the Light 
Brown, cheaper and of good quality. The demand for 








these Oils, most highly recommended for their medicinal to Pulmonary Disorders, including Consumption, Diseases of | 


properties has so greatly increased, that Mr. Keating, 
desirous to bring them within the reach of all classe: 
imports direct, the Pale from Newfoundland, and the Brown 
fromthe Norwegian Islands. The Pale may be had in Half- 
pints, 1s, 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d; Quarts, 4s. 6d. The Light 
Brown, ae Is. 8d.; Quarts, 3s. At 79, St. Paul’s 


being 


| yard, worth 7s. 6d. 





3 guineas. 
| robes, various, suited to ladies of rank, will be sold for 


| dinner silks, various, estimated 3/. 10s. red 
| for 12 ells. 


teer 0 t y tartan and fancy plaids, orix 
RESIDENCE ABROAI).—Greater facilities given for | 110 rich moire antique of best quality, the water magnifi- 


| cently defined, colours perfection, at 3} guineas the full robe ; 


| all marked 1/. 1s. 


Ss, now | 





QILKS EXTRAORDINARY CHEAP.— 
\J NEW SPRING GOODS AT HALF PRICE.—Imme- 
diate and unreserved Sale of the Spring and Summer Stock 
of Ellis, Sandeman, and Rogiere, which has been kept in the 
bonded warehouses waiting the Government arrangement 
consequent on the ratification of the Commercial Treaty with 
France, and has now been cleared under the New Tariff, 
duty free. This reduction, together with the enormous dis- 
count, amounting no less than 543 per cent. from cost price, 
at which the whole stock was purchased by Messrs. AMOTT 
BROTHERS & CO., 61 and 62, St. Paul’s-charchyard, will 
ensure to every purchaser the unusual advantage of the real 
value of One Sovereign for 6s. 6¢. The entire stock of the 
aove bankrupts, consisting of silks, shawls, mantles, dress 
fabrics, mohairs, reps, drogucts, gloves. hosiery, lace, ribbons, 
jewellery, ornaments, &c., together with an immense stock 
of Irish linens, sheetings, towellings, long cloths, prints, 
flannels, petticoats, a portion of which have been cut from 
the looms te facilitate the realisation of the estate by the 
Assignees, will be submitted on MONDAY and the three 
following days, without reserve, at 61 and 62, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. Large consumers, hotel preprietors, and others, 
will save 13s. 6d. in the pound by purchasing from the fol- 
lowing lots. Thus every customer for 6s. 6¢. realising the 
net cost worth of One Sovereign: Black Silks Catalogue, 
Duty Free and Discount off.—200 pieces black gros de 
Naples, 2s. 4id. per yard, well worth 3s. 6d. 110 pieces 
double twisted, glossy and warranted pure, 2s. 64d. per yard, 
worth 4s. 4d. 57 pieces treble ducape, endless in wear, 
2s. 94d. worth 4s. 6d. per yard. 200 dress lengths, 12 yards 
for 1 guinea, worth double. Several hundred robes in rich 
glace ducape, very stout and handsome, 1/. 5s. 6¢., warranted 
value 50s. 347 magnificent black Lyons glace robes, fast 
dyes, cost bankrupts 3/. 3s., will be cleared out at 14 guineas. 
A large parcel of pure Italian floss silk robes, stout, rich, 
and exceedingly handsome, are all marked 2/. the long robe 
of 12 ells; these goods are cheap at 4 guineas. 47 pieces of 
the richest French glace silks, of unequalled brightness and 
lustre, thick, full, and soft, warranted not to split, 3s. 6d. per 
190 dress pieces of rich black moire an- 
tiques, warranted all pure silk, cost bankrupts 5/. 10s., have 
been marked the low price of 2/. 18s. 6d. for nine yards, 
doable width, 10 pieces rich brocaded ditto, 34 guineas the 
full robe, are worthy of special notice. A large lot of black 
silk flouncings with trimmings complete, with Bayadere 
satin stripes, handsome and good, are all marked L/. 5s. 6d. ; 
these are decided bargains. 590 rich broad flounced silk 
vobes, variously rich in detail, cost bankrupts 4/. will be 
cleared at 24 guineas. 310 richest broche bar, and figured 
two flounced robes, down in the catalogue at 90s., for 
Severa) hundred superb and costly black silk 

















+ guineas each, worth from 8 to 12 guineas. Coloured and 
other Silks, Duty free and Discount off.—200 dresses, small 
fancy checked silks, 19s. lld. the robe, original cost 2/. 30 
pieces superior Piccolomini bars, all at 1. 4s. 6d., worth 50s. 
1,500 plain glace, broche, plaid, chene, French reps, and 
other silks various, have been marked at 2/. the full robe; 


| these goods could not be bought in the usual course of busi- 


ness under 5/. A grand selection in Paris fancy silks, sach 
as poult de Soies, gros de Naples, glace, chene, flounced 
silks, moire antiques, and other robes, the newest styles and 






| colours, rich qualities, in excellent taste and condition, cost 
and | 
ced to 1. 15s. 6d., 
A large lot of rich reps, taffetas, in bright | 
| colours, marked 1/. 18s. 6d., are worth double. 


61, may be picked from at 2/. 18s. 6d. 400 evening 








Lyons brocaded silk robes, all colours, in the purest and 
most graceful arrangements, down in the cat . 
may be had at 34 guineas. Real Irish poptins, in the richest 

ual price 4/., reduced to 27. 5s. 


logue 4 







these superb productions are only occasionally to be obtained 
even at the highest prices. A considerable parcel of check 
glace silks, suitable for evening wear, bright and glossy, 
ls. 64d. per yard. 500 garment silks, in checked, striped, and 


diagonal patterns, cost bankrupts 45s., for One Sovereign the 


robe. 300 pieces, Is. 114d. per yard, wide width, worth 2/. 
the robe. %4 pieces of handsome silk reps, treble shaded 


glace Levantine silks all at 2s. 64d. per yard, estimated value | 
5s. 2d, 


140 dresses in the new rifle stripes, 1/. 3s. 6d. the 
robe, worth 2. 5s. 54 pieces of rich silk droguets, 14 guinea 
the long robe of 12 ells, really worth 70s. 210 diagonal gros 
ad Afriques, 2 guineas, worth at least 90s. 810 new Paris 
shapes, in glace silks, mantles, duty free, worth 3/. each, are 
570 French mantles of exquisite taste and 
very rich in quality, have been marked 1) guineas each, 


iInany amongst them containing 12 yards of wide width glace, 
| and are really worth 4/. to 51. 


The superb and cosily Stock 
in Trade of a general Mourning Establishment at half-price. 
Patterns post free—Messrs. AMOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
61 and 62, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is 
the only Starch used in her Majesty's Laundry, and as 
some unprincipled parties are now making and offering for 
sale an imitation of the Glenfield Starch, we hereby caution 
all our customers to be careful, when purchasing, to see that 
the word GLENFIELD is on each packet, to copy which is 


felony. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 
,Y EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall victims 





the Chest, and the Respiratory Organs. Prevention is at all 
times better than cure; be, therefore, prepared during the 
wet and Wintry Season, with a supply of KEATING’S 
COUGH LOZENGES. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d, and 10s. 6d. each, by THomas Kearine, 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard. Retail by (all 
Druggists, &c. 











Superb | 


; months to four years of ag 
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| made, may save inuch ti 
| Messrs. BRADBERRY 


A RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 
FOR THE RELIEF OF DECAYED ARTISTS, THEIR 
WIDOWS, AND ORPHANS. 
Instituted 1814. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1842. 
Under the Immediate Protection of Her Most Excellent 
Majesty THE QUEEN. 
Patrox—His Royal Highness the PRINCE CONSORT, K.G. 
Presipent—Sir CHARLES LOCKE EASTLAKE, P.R.A. 
The Nobility, Friends, and Subscribers are respectfully 
informed that the FORTY - FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
FESTIVAL will be celebrated in FREEMASONS’ HALL, 
on SATURDAY, the 31st instant. 
The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, MLP., in the Chair. 
STEWARDs. 

| Charles George Lewis, Esq. 

| John Murray, Eaq. 

| Geo. Bernard O'Neill, Esq. 

| James Nicholson, Esq. 

| James Parker, Esq. 

| W. Frederick Pollock, Esq. 
Sydney Smirke, Esq., V.P. 
Alfred Seymour, Esq. 


William E. Bates, Esq. 
Sam. Cartwright, jun., Esq. 
Frederick P. Cockerell, Esq. 
J. Smollett Donaldson, Esq. 
James Dowling. Esq. 
William Gale, Esq. 

William Grapel, Esq. 
Baydell Graves, Esq. 

R. Palmer Harding, Esq. Edward Sterling, Esq. 
James Lahee, Esq. Calvert Toulmin, Esq. 

Dinner on Table at Six precisely. The Musical arrange- 
ments under the direction of Mr. Land, assisted by the Lon- 
don Glee and Madrigal Union. 

Tickets, £1 Is. each, to be had of the Stewards: of Henry 
Wyndham Phillips, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 8, George 
Street, Hanover Square, W.; and of the Assistant Secretary, 
50, Bernard Street, Russell Square. 

W. J. Roper, 

















pSranr NURSERY, BROMPTON, 
CHATHAM. 





The object of the above Institution is to receive and main- 
tain the Infant Children of Soldiers and Sailors during the 
day, and thus afford an opportunity to the Mothers to assist 
in supporting themselves. 





PATRONESS. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Vice-PaTRONESSES. 
The Duchess of Roxburghe. | Lady Jones, Crammer Hall, 
The Countess of Darnley. Fakenham. 
The Dowr. Countess of Win- | Lady Bingham. Heathfield 
chilsea and Nottingham. | Lodge, Ringwood. 
Lady Stapleton, Mereworth. | Lady Smith, Hyde Park Sqr. 
Mrs. William Angerstein. 
COMMITTEE. 








Mrs. Bradford. Mrs. Lang. 
Mrs. Connelly. Mrs. Lovell. 
Mrs. Cooke. Mrs. Parke. 
Mrs. Ellis. Mrs. Newton Phillips. 
Mrs. Easken. Mrs. Pope. 
Mrs. Allen Fielding. Mrs. Roney. 
Mrs. Fincham. Mrs. Sandham. 
Mrs. Goldsmith. Mrs. Schs 
Mrs. C. Green. Mrs. 
Mrs. Jenkins. Mrs. Alfred Wright. 
TREASURER. 
Mrs. Powlett Bingham. 
How, Mep. Orricer. | How. Secretary. 
H. Weeks, Esq. | Rev. Daniel Cooke. 


Tuts Institution was opened in January last ; the Committee 
have, therefore, had abundant opportunity of testing its use- 
fulness, and they are now thankful to be able to report to 

friends who have already contributed to its support, 
that it has succeeded beyond their most sanguine expec- 
tations. 

Since its opening, above Ercutry Ixrants, of from two 
. have been received into the 
Nursery, which is open daily, from half-past six in the 
morning until seven o'clock in the evening, § lays and 
Sundays excepted. A Matron and three assistants are in 
charge of the infants, whilst the mothers have t brought 
under the notice of the Committee, provided with suitable 
employment, and thus put in a way of contributing to their 
own support. 

As stated by His Rorar Hicuyess tue Deere or Cax- 
BRIDGE, in his opening remarks at the meet held at 
Willis’s Rooms (on behalf of the Central Association), Feb- 
ruary 16th, 1858 

“The object in view is not to encourage sloth and idlen 

nilies of Soldiers, ‘ You hav 
10 care of yourselves, you ni 
your conduct, or to the mode in which you are to gain a 
livelihood ;* but the object will be to encourage the honest 
and hard-working, to obtain employment for such as are in 
a position to work for their living, and to send the children 
of the Association to school.” A 

The improved condition and appearance of the children 
who have been received into the Nursery is most ying: 
with additional means, your Committee hope to extend its 
usefulness ; they therefore commend it to the generous sym- 
pathy of all who are interested in the welfare of our brave 
Soldiers and Sailors, firmly believing that they will cheer- 
fully contribute to the support of an Institution which seeks 
to benefit their Infant Children, a larger proportion of whom 
die in infancy than amongst any other class, chiefly, it is to 
be feared, from tf want of proper care and nourishment. 
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XECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, 
WIDOWS AND OTHERS, having Residuary Ac- 
counts to pass, or Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty 
me and expense on application to 

and Co., Licensed Valuers for Ad- 


ministration, &c., 3, Dean's Court, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 
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| ee OF THE CLERGY CORPORA- 
TION. 
4, St. MARTIN'S PLACE, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 


The Committee of the Friend of the Clergy Corpor: ation beg 
the careful attention of their Friends and Subs¢ 
the following 





ibers to 














Statements and Correspondence with 
reference to certain charges as to the management of 
the affairs of the Corporation, which have been, as they 


submit, most unjustly made against them. 


Tue Ricut Howrorasce anp Rient Reverenp THE Lorp 
Bisnor or Lonpow having, in December last, forwarded to 
the Committee of this Corporation a letter received by his 
Lordship from a Mrs. Batchellor, of Wells, Somerset, contain- 

ing statements calculated to lead to most erroneous impressions 
as to the management and progress of this Corporation ; and 
the Committee ‘knowing that similar mistatements were for- 
warded to the Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton, in the year 1858 ; 

and having also good reason to believe that, for some years 
past, many of the Subscribers have been circularised by the 
same lady, in a manner tending greatly to injure the Charity ; 
and also believing that the public reference in the Times, of 
the 21st of January last, to the losses sustained by the Corpo- 
ration in the year 1854; and the remarks by a Correspondent 
(* 8. G. O.”) in that paper on the general management, were 
prompted by similar misrepresentations, the Committee 
consider it necessary to put the Subscribers and the public 
in possession of the following facts. 

Upon Lord Lyttelton’s communicating to the Committee 
in 1858, the statement which had been made to him, a Special 
Sub-Committee of investigation was formed, who, after a 
most careful examination, prepared a Report and compara- 
tive Analysis of the expenditure of this Corporation, with 
that of some of the leading Charities in London, the result 
of which was stated in the following terms :— 

“ With a view, however, to ascertain whether the working 
expenses of this Corporation were greater than those of 
other Societies of a similar character, the Sub-Committee 
have obtained the published Reports in various years of 
several Societies ; on on comparing the working expenses 
of those Societies with those of this Corporation, the 5 
Committee have found that so far from this C orporation be 
open to the charge now made, the comparison tells, in the 
opinion of the Sub-Committee, greatly in favour of this 





Corporation ; and they cannot but congratulate the Corpo- | 


ration on the result, which shows that as compared with other 
Societies of much longer standing, this Corporation is con- 
ducted actually at quite as cheap, and, in some instances— 
considering the relative ages of the Societies—at 
rate than those with which it has been compared.” 

Upon such Report of the Sub-Committee, together with 
the books, accounts, documents, and other data on which that 
Report was founded, being submitted to Lord Lyttelton, he 
was pleased to express his entire satisfaction with the 
proceedings of the C orporation ; and stated his intention, if 
again addressed on the subject by Mrs. Batchellor, to refer 
her to such Report as a sufficient answer to her statements. 

The Committee have also the gratification to state that 
the Lord Bishop of London received a Deputation appointed 
to wait on him with reference to this matter; and after 
hearing their explanations and refutation of the statements 
contained in Mrs. Batchellor’s letter to his Lordship ; he like- 
wise was pleased to express his confidence in the manage- 
ment and progress of the Corporation, and to say .hat he 
would, in accordance with his previously expressed intention, 
preach the Anniversary Sermon on Sunday the 18th of 
March, at Eaton Chapel, Eaton Square. 

The following are the remarks which appeared in a letter 
from a correspondent, (“S. G. O.""), in the Times of the 21st 
of January last. After taking certain objections to the 
balance-sheet of the Trinitarian Bible Society for 1859, he 
proceeds to say :— 

“The ‘ Friend of the Clergy Corporation’ was founded in 
1850; it gives pensions, not less than £30 or more than £40 
to the widows and orphan unmarried daughters of Clergy- 
men of the Established Church ; it helps necessitous Clergy. 
The programme of its Patrons, Committee, Officers, Xc., 
occupies nearly four pages ; it is hardly possible to conceive 
a more imposing array, ‘the type,’ worthy of the names. 
With such a staff, and such ‘rules’ as the report affords, I 
should have expected (it is in its tenth year) this Corporation 
to be very sound in wind and limb. Alas! I look over an 
abstract from its Reports, and I soon find it has been subject 
to the same disease which weakens so many a Corporation. 
In 1855 there is the ‘mark of the beast’—the vaccination 
sear to which so many Societies expose themselves, I con- 
clude, to keep off some other evil. * Deficiency by the late 
Secretary, £4552 lls. 7d." In this same year the Festival 
cost—i. «. is charged—£197 17s. 6d.; in 1856, Festival, 
£291 17s. 10d. 

“In the Report for this year, or rather 1859, the donations 
and subscriptions are £3383 8s. 6d. The expenses are 
£1081 7s. 2d. And this is in the teeth of the fact that the 
income is on the decrease. It is all very well to plead the 
success of ‘ Festivals;' I doubt whether they can be depended 
upon: certainly, because by this tavern presure you can now 
and then raise, with a Duke in the chair, £300, it is no reason 
why such an immoderate percentage of the receipts should 
go in management. In the year 1854, there was an extra 
item—quite a curiosity—literally a ‘fast’ instead of a feast. 

‘By postponement of meeting by reason of a public fast,’ 
£130 8s. 4d. I may, perhaps, by the way, be here excused 
for noticing an item in the Charch Missionary Report for this 
year. Incidental expenses—charges at Exetar Hall, 
oceasion of the fifty-ninth Anniversary and su 
£374 7s. 84.! Between this cost for an Anniversars, « 
that of the Friend of the Clergy for not having a Festiv. al, I 
own I am in a fix for any possible or probable expl 
I should have conceived that the dinner not eaten 1 
have cost less. I can’t conceive how the * Anniversa 
. unless, professedly not an eating affair, a good 
3 € :ten. 
os) return to the ‘Friend of the Clergy.’ It has four 

ral Auditors,’ three Special At ditors, whose duty it is 
t the accounts under ‘the special object’ of ithe Cor- 
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ing | 


| far more vigilant attention to its management, less waste in 








| in 1855 at £197 17s. 6d. The Festival in 1856, which cost 








| Whilst, however, they are found not only to add to the in- 


| adopted those checks upon extravagant expenditure and 


poration. Of the four, three are members of the * Committee,” 

the other is a ‘Trustee ;’ of the * Specials,’ oneis a Physician, 
being also on the Committee, the second is also on the Com- 
mittee, the third is the ‘Solicitor’ to the Corporation, who 
certainly has work found him, for in 1853 he was paid 
£126 14s. 2d., the next year £197 23. 4d., in 1855 a high 
figure, ditto, 1857: this year a modest £10 10s. 3d. It is 
true there is a Professional Anditor and Accountant; but, 
although his name is attached beneath those of two 
Auditors’ to the balance-sheet, I do not see any payment 
charged on his account before or since the years 1856-57 
when there is presumptive evidence that he was employed 
to ‘right’ the Corporation on the discovery of the deficiency 

*by the late Secretary. 


‘General 


“TIT am happy to say that eighty-eight ladies do receive 
pensions. I am told, on good authority, that there are as 
many as one hundred and twenty-eight trying to obtain the 
‘aid,’ of whom, at least one has tried for the twentieth time. 
I will only add my belief that this excellent charity needs a 


expenses of its funds, and a more satisfactory audit of its 
accounts. It clearly might do more good at less cost.” 

Having made this attack upon the Friend of the Clergy 
Corporation, S. G. O. then concludes with strictures upon the 
Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

In a leading article of the Times of the same date it was 
also observed :— 

“There are those, we have no doubt, who can explain 
satisfactorily how the * postponement’ of ‘an Anniversary 
meeting * is an expense to the Friend of the Clergy Corpora- 
tion of £150; and the celebration of an Anniversary meeting 
costs the Church Missionary Society £374; who are able to 
prove that the Solicitor to the first-named Corporation is a 
proper and suitable member of its special * board of auditors ;’ 
who can account for the expenses, &c., of the Trinitarian 

Bible Society, and who can see in the annnal £10,000, which 
the British and Foreign Bible Society spends in the one 
article of salaries, only a proof of the economy and wisdom 
of that body. But, though explanations may be plausible 
and ingenious, it is certainly awkward to have so much to 
explain, and to have allowed unfavourable appearances to 
grow to such a height.” 

On the 23rd of January the Committee forwarded the fol- 
lowing reply to the editor of the Times. It has not been 
allowed to appear in that paper. Other and leading portions 
of the press have, however, inserted it. It is as follows :— 

“ To the Editor of the Times. 

“Str,—In reply to the remarks made by your corres- 
pondent ‘S. G. 0. on the 21st inst. on the financial manage- 
ment of the Friend of the Clergy Corporation, the Committee 
beg to offer the following observations:—The Corporation 

was founded by Mr. Aldrich in December, 1849. Under the 
original constitution, he, as the founder, was made Secretary 
and one of the Trustees. From the implicit confidence placed 
by the then Committee in him, he was enabled to defraud 
the Corporation to a very considerable amount. He ab- 
sconded. Immediate steps were taken to apprehend him, 




















but he esceped from the country. The Right Hon. Lord St. 
Leonards and Lord Lyttelton made a searching investigation 
into the affairs of the Corporation, and, acting under the 
valuable advice of the former nobleman, the Committee 
adopted the plan of management suggested by him, which 
has since been strictly followed. 

“A Finance Committee meet monthly, who audit and check 
every item of receipt and expenditure made during the month. 
At the end of the year, the whole of the accounts are strictly 
examined by a paid Professional Auditor, who first goes 
through every item by himself, and subsequently scrutinises 
them together with the unpaid Auditors, who may or may 
not be members of the Corporation. The Secretary gives 
security for £1,000, the Colleetor for £100. Every cheque is 
signed by the Chairman of the Committee, one of the 
Honorary Secretaries, the Solicitor, and the paid Secretary. 
‘These are some of the means by which the Committee have 
endeavoured to secure the interests of the Corporation. 

“ A reference to the balance-sheets since 1856-7 will show 


that they have been prepared and signed by the paid Profes- | 
His payment has, perhaps unwisely, been | 
commit 


sional Auditor. 
included under the item of office expenses. tee 
have, in fact, since the discovery of the losses in 1855, 


defaleation which have been adyocated by several of your 
correspondents. 

With respect to the items alladed to by ‘S. G. 0.’ the 
Committee beg to state that, owing to the manner in which 
the accounts were kept by Mr. Aldrich, they are unable to 
show the actual amount received from the Festival charged 


£291 17s. 10d., produced a return of £710 2s. 6d, leaving a 
balance in favour of the Corporation of £418 4s. 8d. 

* The proportion of the expenses of management to the 
ineome received in 1359 in order to be fairly stated, requires 
that the sum of £580 18s. 9d. received from sermons, and of 
£289 7s. from the Festival, should be added to the amount 
of subscriptions and donations of £3383 8s. 6d. mentioned by 

8. G. O.;° thus making an income derived from voluntary 
contributions of £4,253 14s. 3d. against an expenditure of 
£1081 7s. 2d. The working of the Corporation cost there- 
fore abont 25 per cent. of such income. This, which is found 
by most Charitable Societies, so far as their income is 
derived from voluntary contributions, to be the actual 
expenditure necessary to secure the support of the benevolent 
public, has caused the Committee considerable anxiety. So 
far, however, from the income of the Corporation being, as 
stated by ‘S. G. O.,’ on the decrease, the Committee have 
the gratification to state that since the year 1857 it has been 
steadily on the increase. 





‘There is a considerable doubt in the minds of many 
persons as to.the advisability of public dinners for Charities. 
come, but also to secure the services of some of the most 
eminent noblemen and statesmen in the country, the Com- 
mittee feel that if they were to discontinue them an injury 
would be inflicted on the welfare of the Corporation. They | 
, have to regard not only the income derivable from a public | 


° 


dinner, but the acknowledged benefit received by the pub- 
licity thereby secured. 

“ The expenditure of £150 8s. 4d., for the postponement of 
the Festival in 1554, referred to by ‘3. G. O.,' arose from the 
fact of the day for which it had been fixed, being appointed 
as a day of public humiliation, after all the expenses of 
printing and advertising, &c., had been incurred. This 
rendered fresh advertisements, postages, printing, &c., 
necessary. In point of fact, the whole work had to be done 
over again. 

“ The Solicitor’s bills of 1853 and 1854 were increased 
the absolutely necessary expenses of obtaining a charter of 
incorporation, the fees to the Home Office and Attorney- 
General alone amounting to £117 17s. 6d. The Solicitor’s 
bills for the years 1855, 1856, and 1857, amount altogether to 
only £90 5s, 6d., and are composed chiefly of charges incurred 
in consequence of the bankruptcy of Sir John Dean Panl, 
one of the original Trustees, the appointment of new Trustees, 
and other unavoidable business. 

“ The Special Fund relates only to pecuniary assistance 
rendered to poor clergymen and their families. This is the 
only portion of the accounts which has ever been audited by 
the Solicitor. The Auditors of the Special Fand have 
nothing whatever to do with the general account and expen- 
diture of the Corporation, and, ¢ 1 y, the S as 
one of such Auditors, can never aadit any account whatever 
in which he has any personal interest. 

“ The Committee desire to thank ‘S. G. 0.’ for the acknow- 
ledgment of his belief that the Friend of the Clergy Corpora- 
tion is ‘an excellent Charity." They have only one desire— 
to do the most good they can at the least possible cost; and 
they will be happy to receive any suggestions from ‘5. G. 0." 
whereby the expenditure of the Corporation may be di- 
minished without loss to its funds. 

“ They also take this opportunity of stating that the beoks 
of the Corporation are at all times open to the inspection of 
any member, and that the Secretary is directed to give every 
information with reference to the working and principles of 

ment. 

“In conclusion, the Committee may state their great 
regret that ‘S. G. 0.’ did not take adequate means to obtain 
full and complete information—which he does not appear to 
have done—previously to his making the charges c 
in his letter. 

“ Signed, by order of the Committee, 
“J. C. COLQUHOUN, Chairman of the day, 
“J. E. COX, MLA, » Hon. 
“J. N. GOREN, M.A., § Secretaries. 

“4, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 

“Jan. 23, 1860." 


The Committee beg to offer to all Subscribers every facility 
for investigating the management and accounts of the 
Society. They earnestly hope that no er-parte statements 
will be permitted to injure a Corporation which now affords 
relief to ninety-two pensioners. These ladies are almost 
entirely dependent on it for their maintenance. The same 
generous support hitherto given, if continued, will not only 
secure the income of these pensioners, but enable the Society 
to add extensively to their number. 

A. J. RAM, M.A., Chairman of the Committee. 
J. E. COX, MA, FSA.) Hon. 
J.N. GOREN, MLA, § Secretaries. 
G. M. BOYES, Professional Auditor and Accountant. 
H. BRAMALL, Secretary. 
January 30, 1860. 








yee SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
We WAREHOU SES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.—OUT- 
FITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; 
elothing for gentlemen’s home use, viz., Naval and Military 
uniforms, and civilian dress of the best material and work- 
manship; shirts, hosiery, gloves; &c.; ladies’ outfits ; 
furniture for camp, k, cabin, and colonial use, em- 
bracing every variety of cabinet work, canteens, 
portmanteaus, &c., suited to all climates. 


, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 


HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ 
REGULATOR (Geyeiin’s patent), the only one in the 
world by which the flame from Argand, Fish-tail, and other, 
Barners remains invariable under all variations of pressure, 
and the cost of each light is less than One Farthing per hour. 
Can be fixed horizontal, close to, or distant from the Burner, 
is ornamental, simple in construction, consisting of a double 
chamber, the inner perforated, covered with a diaphragm, 
giving action to a spherical valve. Price 3s. each, one sent 
on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage stamps. 


W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, W.C. 


ther HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BED- 

STEAD (Geyelin’s Patent), combining the advantages 
of Metallic Bedsteads with the comforts of a Spring Mat- 
tress, at less than half the cost. Certified by medical men 
as the best and most comfortable Bedstead ever invented; 
invaluable for hot climates; cannot possibly harbour 
vermin. 


Sold by W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, W.C. 











TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &e. 


J JOHNSON informs the above that he is 

open to supply them with any amount of GROUND 
WHITE LEAD and COLOURED PAINTS, at Five per Cent. 
lewer than the Current Prices. J. J.’s Lead and Paints are 
recommended to the Trade as possessing more body, covers 
better, and easier to work than any other, and will retaim 
colour in any climate. 

All orders to be addressed to J. JOHNSON, Kew Bridge, 
Brentiord, W. 
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MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER & COWS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
No 4, (for APRIL, 1860), 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON WEDNESDAY, THE 287TH INSTANT. 
CONTENTS: 


how came this to be possible ?—The task of classifica- ; §&. Framley Parsonage (with an Illustration). 
tion—Artificial and natural methods—Linneus and Chapter X.—Lucy Robarts. 
his baptism of the animal kingdom: his scheme of XI.—Griselda Grantly. 
classification—Whiat is there underlying all true clas- XI1.—The Little Bill. 
sification ?—The chief groups—What is a species?— 9. Ideal Houses. 
William Hogarth: Painter, Engraver, and Philosopher. Re-statement of the question respecting the fixity or 10. Dante. 
Essays on the Man, the Work, and the Time. III. A variability of species—The two hypotheses—Illustra- 11. The Last Sketch—Emma (a fragment of a Story by the 
Long Ladder, and Hard to Climb. } tion drawn from the Romance languages—Caution to late Charlotte Bronté). 
Studies in Animal Life. disputants. 12. Under Chloroform. 
Chapter 1V.—An extinct animal recognized by its tooth: | 7. Strangers Yet! By R. Monckton Milnes. 13. The How and Why of Long Shots and Straight Shots. 


Lovel the Widower (with an Illustration). 
Chapter IV —A Black Sheep. 

. Colour Blindness. 

Spring. By Thomas Hood. 

. Inside Canton. 


gee 


bd 


THE HISTORY OF VENICE. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. To be Completed in 4 Vols. 


Vols. I. and IL. (thoroughly revised), with numerous Additions, and with Two Maps, will shortly be Published. 
Vols III. and IV. (completing the Work) will be Published during the present Year. 


ul. 

THE LIFE OF EDMOND MALONE (Editor of Shakspeare), with Selections from his 
Manuscript Anecdotes. By Sir JAMES PRIOR. Author of the “ Life of Edmund Burke,” “ Life of Oliver Goldsmith.” 
8vo. with Portrait. 14s. cloth. (Now Ready.) 


THE BOOK OF JOB IN ENGLISH VERSE. By the Right Honourable The EARL OF 
WINCHILSEA. (Nearly Ready.) 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT OWEN. By WILLIAM LUCAS SARGANT. Author of “Social 


Innovators and their Schemes.” Post 8vo. cloth. (Nearly Ready.) 


Is IT NOT WRITTEN: or, THE SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY AGAINST ROMANISM. By 
EDWARD §S. PRYCE, A.B. Post 8vo. 6s. cloth. (Now Ready.) 


NETLEY HALL: or, THE WIFE'S SISTER. Feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


THE PROVINCE OF REASON. A Reply to Mr. Mansel’s “ Bampton Lectures.” By JOHN 
YOUNG, LL.D. (Edinburgh). Author of “ The Mystery: or, Evil and Good.” Post 8vo. 6s. cloth. (Nearly Ready) 


(Now Ready.) 


a a i iad 


NEW NOVELS. 


MR. HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL, NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


TRANSFORMATION: or, THE ROMANCE OF MONTE BENI. By NATHANIEL HAW- 
THORNE. Author of “ The Scarlet Letter,” &c. Three Volumes. 

“‘ One of the most remarkable novels that 1860 is likely to give us, either from English, French, or American Sources. Such an Italian 
tale we have not had since Herr Andersen wrote his ‘ Improvisatore.’ "—Athenzum. 

‘Never before (unless our memory be greatly at fault) has Italy inspired a romance writer with a work like ‘ Transformation ;’ so 
composite in its elements and so perfect in their organic harmony.”—<Spectator. 

‘* No one but a man of genius could have written this novel. The style is singularly beautiful, the writing most careful, and the justness 
and felicity of the epithets used unusually great. The Americans may be proud that they have produced a writer who, in his own special walk 
of English has few rivals or equals in the mother-country.—Saturday Review. 


GREYMORE; A Story of Country Life. Three Volumes. 


‘* The author of ‘‘ Greymore” is fairly entitled to our congratulations on her first appearance as a writer of fiction. Her volumes contain 
much that is positively good in performance, and better still in promise.”—sSpectator. 


THE COUSINS’ COURTSHIP. By J. R. WISE. Two Volumes. 


‘* «The Cousins’ Courtship’ is a kind of prose idyll, in which an earnest, pure, simple love is developed in a quiet, every-day fashion, 
without any hysterical romance. Its cleverness—its genial tone—its playful satire—its scholerly yet perfectly easy and natural language, with 
its vivid portraiture of water and forest scenery, entitle ‘ The Cousins’ Courtship’ to a grateful recof#fiition from the large novel-reading 


public.” —Spectator. 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 
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